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—-— ~> — 
CHAPTER XXIII, 


THE hand crept round the clock, the | 


swift November twilight fell, and still she 
did not move; only her clasped hands 
stretched themselves out as if in prayer. 
She was not praying though. The atti- 
tude was instinctive and unconscious; a 
blind, mute appeal. 
stunned. The room grew darker and 
darker until its only light was a ray from 
the street-lamp outside falling straight 
across the bowed head; and then there 
was a ring at the bell and a slow step 
upon the stairs. Clemence knew the step 
well, though she had never before heard it 
fall like that. As it fell upon her ear now, 
a strong shiver ran all through her, and 
her hands were drawn sharply to cover 
her face, Tke door was opened, and her 
face was pressed down still more tightly. 
“Clemence! What, all in the dark? 
Why, Clemence——” The masterful, 
rather aggressively cheerful young voice 
stopped abruptly, and Jalian Romayne 
stood still against the door he had closed 


behind him listening ; listening to a low, | 
pitiful sound, which seemed to fill the | 


very air—the sound of a woman’s heart- 
broken crying. At the first tone of his 
voice great scalding tears had star'ed to 
Clemence’s eyes suddenly and without 
warning ; a low, choking sob had shaken 
her from head to foot, and she was crying 
now with the hopeless abandonment of 
suddenly loosened grief. 

There was a moment during which 


She was simply | 
|parently he did not care for farther 


| the only sound in the room was the 
' sound of her low, quivering sobs. Julian 
| stood quite still ; on the first instant there 
leapt into his face such a look of fierce, 
| vindictive anger as absolutely trans- 
| formed it. The look faded slowly into 
a kind of bitter background, and a hard 
| sullenness settled itself upon it—settled 
with some difficulty as it seemed, for his 
lips twitched a little. Then he advanced 
into the room and broke the silence, and 
_ the roughness in his tone seemed to defy 
something within himself. He made no 
attempt to light the gas, The lamp outside 
made it possible to move about, and ap- 


illamination. 

‘‘Come, Clemence,” he said, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter ?” 

He had not approached her ; on the con- 
trary, he was on the other side of the room 
looking down at her across the lodging- 
house table. She did not raise her 
head or move as she replied—indeed, the 
choked, broken words were rather the 
expression of the mingled shame and pity 
with which she was crashed than a definite 
answer to his words. 





“Oh, Julian! Jalian! Jalian!” 

Apparently the tone of her voice affected 
| him in spite of himself, for his face twitched 
again, and he spoke more harshly stil], 

“ What’s the matter, I say ?” 

She stretched her hands out to him 
across the table, still without lifting her 
face, in an unconscious gesture of appeal. 

‘Oh, don’t!” she cried beseechingly and 
piteously. ‘Don’t, dear. Don’t pretend 
any more. I—I know!” 

The hands thrust deep down into Jalian’s 
pockets were clenched fiercely, and his 
teeth were set together, with a look in his 
eyes which they had never held bsfore, 
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** My mother ?” he said. 

She answered only with a slight shivering 
gesture, but it was enough. With his 
young face white to the lips with passionate 
resentment, Julian turned brusquely away 
and took two blind strides to the window, 
with a muttered oath. 

There was a long silence. Julian stood 
at the window, staring blankly out into 
the darkness with hard eyes. Clemence 
was indeed, as she believed herself to be, 
his wife. How it had come about, how he 
had drifted into anything so far from his 
vague thoughts in his first meetings with 
her, he could not have said. What it was 
that had shaped and moulded his intention 
iuto something so much purer and more 
manly than his own nature, he only now 
and then felt faintly and indefinitely 
when he touched it, as he could touch it, 
rarely and densely, in the woman from 
whose higher nature it emanated. He had 
married her with that reckless carelessness 
for the future which seems almost abnormal, 
but which is not an uncommon charac- 
teristic of weakness, and now he was quite 
incapable of facing and enduring the legiti- 
mate consequences of his action. He had 
lied to his mother to save himself from the 
heavier penalty with which she threatened 
him, and his suggestion as to the possibility 
of his marrying the girl she believed him 
to have ruined, had been a miserable, con- 
aciously degraded attempt at cutting the 
Gordian knot. He had lied to his mother 
again, deliberately and without com- 
punction, at their second interview, giving 
her a promise which he knew to be an 
empty form in his word to break with the 
girl who was his wife. He had come to 
Clemence to-day,-intending to arrange for 
that temporary suspension of intercourse 
with her, which was inevitable as a blind 
to hig mother, by telling her that he was 
obliged to go abroad immediately for an 
indefinite period. 

Now as he stood there in the dark 
little room, with his eyes fixed on the 
solitary gas-lamp outside, he was gradually 
realising that it was all over. His mother 
had sent, had possibly come herself, to 
Clemence, he supposed, and Clemence had 
of course declared herself his wife. His 
plans were all upset. His carefully made 
calculations were no longer of any avail. 
It was allover. His brain gradually ceased 
to busy itself; he was staring darkly at 
penury, humiliation, ostracism—not think- 
ing of them or feeling them, but just con- 
templating them with a stupid mental gaze. 





Gradually a sense of his surroundings 
begar to return to him. He became con- 
scious that it was a street-lamp at which 
he was looking; that there was a dark 
little street before him; that there was a 
dim room behind him; and then from 
that room a low sound came to him— 
faint, exhausted, long-drawn sobs, as of 
@ woman who has wept herself into 
quiet. He began to listen for them and 
count them involuntarily. Then they 
began to hurt him ; each one seemed to 
stick something into his heart. At last he 
walked across almost mechanically, and 
laid his hand tentatively on her shoulder. 

“Tt’s all right, Clemence!” he said 
huskily. “It’s all right, dear. After all, 
you know, you are my wife all right.” He 
was conscious of a vague idea that it was 
the supposition he had allowed that had 
cut her so cruelly. 

There was another moment’s pause, and 
then Clemence slowly lifted her head and 
looked at him for the first time. Her 
face was white and exhausted-looking with 
her tears, and her eyes, luminous and inex- 
pressibly mournful, seemed to look through 
the pale, good-looking young features 
above her into the poor cramped soul they 
hid, “I?” she said. “What does it 
matter about me, Julian? It’s you! Oh, 
my dear, my dear, it’s you!” 

“Tt—it’s awkward!” returned Julian 
gloomily ; his consciousness of the prospect 
before him seemed to quicken and writhe 
at what he supposed to be her realisation 
of it. ‘It’s loss of everything practically, 
of course. One will be cut right and left, 
and where money is to come from ‘ 

He was interrupted by a low cry. 
Clemence had drawn a little back as 
though to see him better, and was looking 
up at him with her delicate eyebrows 
drawn together in intense, painful per- 
plexity and wonder. 

“Oh, Julian!” she said, and her low 
voice had for the first time a ring of 
reproach in it. ‘ Oh, Julian, it isn’t that, 
dear! It isn’t that! What does that 
matter ?” 

“ What does it matter?” echoed Julian 
with an angry laugh. Her words, in the 
total want of comprehension, the total 
incapacity for sympathy with his position 
to which they witnessed, seemed to him to 
throw into sudden, glaring relief the class 
distinction which lay between them ; and 
the sense of it came upon him, jarring and 
overwhelming, like an earnest of all he had 
done for himself. “It matters a good 
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deal, let me tell you, Clemence, It matters 
—as you can’t understand, you know! It 
matters just everything !” 

“‘But—compared !” she said in a low, 
quick tone, a bright, pained light in her 
eyes. “I know—I know, of course, that 
there is a great deal I can’t understand. 
But—compared !” 

“Compared with what, in Heaven's 
name?” said Julian angrily. 

“Compared with—yourself, Julian!” 
she cried, laying a tender, clinging touch 
on his arm, ‘Compared with your own 
truth! Oh, don’t you know it’s that, it’s 
only that that has been so dreadful to me 
—that made me feel as if my heart wag 
breaking! It’s thinking that you’ve been 
false, dear! That you’ve said what’s not 
true, acted what’s not true! Oh, it’s that 
that I can’t bear for you, my dear, my 
dear !” 

He stood looking down, not at her face, 
but at the worn, trembling hand holding 
his in such a clasp of love and shame— 
shame for him as he vaguely felt; sus- 
pended between wrath and a certain cold, 
creeping feeling which he could not 
analyse, but which seemed to be gradually 
turning him into a horrible shadow. It 
was as an involuntary, unwilling concession 
to this feeling, as one might throw a sop 
to an on-coming all-threatening monster, 
that he muttered awkwardly : 

“T—I’m sorry I deceived you, Cle- 
mence.” 

“Deceived me!” There was an em- 
phasis on the pronoun which seemed to 
lift her far above him in its absolute, 
unconscious, self-abnegation. ‘‘Me! Oh, 
it isn’t that! It doesn’t matter who it 
is or how many people it is! It’s the thing 
itself, It’s the meaning to yourself, and— 
and Heaven above! Julian, dear, you 
believe in Heaven above, don’t you?” 
Clemence’s creed was very simple; the 
attitude of the spirit which ‘“ Heaven 
above” had given her was not an affair of 
many words. ‘ You know it’s oneself that 
matters. It isn’t what one has or the 
friends one has that make the difference 
—they’re not anything really. It’s one- 
self |” 

She paused a moment, but he did not 
speak, He was still looking heavily down 
at the hand on his arm, and she went on 
again, her voice trembling with earnest- 
ness, 

“ Julian, there’s that at the bottom of 
everything in all kinds of life! It doesn’t 
matter whether one’s rich or poor, it 





doesn’t matter whether people think well 
of us—we can’t always make them, and we 
can’t all be rich, But we can all be good, 
dear. Heaven means us all to be good, 
don’t you think? Ob, if it didn’t, if it 
wasn’t that that mattered most of all down 
at the bottom, what would the world come 
to be like? And why should anybody go 
on living !” 

Julian Romayne was very young. Far 
down in his nature; in that awful inex- 
tricable tangle which, because it is so 
awful and so far beyond our reach, man 
struggles so insanely to reduce to our poor 
little level, to define, and label, and explain 
away, but which remains in spite of him a 
mystery of God; there was that strange 
affinity for noble thoughts and things 
which is the sign manual of His part in 
man, never wholly withdrawn by its Creator 
from the earth. It is in the young that 
that instinctive affinity is most easily reached 
and touched, and the simple, ignorant, un- 
worldly words—words which could have 
touched in Julian no reasoning powers— 
were the medium which reached it now. 
Clemence had reached it more than once or 
twice before, and its feeble stirring in 
response had quickened it, and rendered it 
in some poor and infinitesimal degree 
sensitive to her touch. He drew his arm 
sharply from those clinging, pleading hands, 
and turned away, leaning his arm on the 
mantelpiece so that sh~ ~ould not see 
his face, That cold, creeping feeling which 
seemed to sap all his reality had stolen 
over his whole personality, and he was 
held numb and paralysed in the clutch of 
an all-dominating question. Was it really 
as she said? His own life, his own world 
had faded into shadows as of a very dream. 
Strange, distorted shapes, conceptionssonew 
to him that they wore a weird and ghostly 
air of unreality, seemed to be rising round 
him, pressing him into nothingness. Was 
it as she said? He did not speak, and 
after a moment Clemence went on; very 
tenderly, very delicately, as though in her 
intense sympathy and feeling for the suffer- 
ing she ascribed to him by intuition, she 
dreaded to hurt him further; diffidently 
and with difficulty, because she was 80 
little used to clothing in words all that to her 
was most real and vital in life, 

* You—you must think of the future, 
dear. I know—I know that you can 
hardly bear to look at the past, but it—it 
is past! It hasn’t been you, really! I 
know it can’t have been! And—it will 
wear out of your life at last, dear, by—by 
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truth. You will tell your mother that we 
are married ”—a scarlet, agonising colour 
dyed her face for an instant—‘ perhaps 
you have told her already ? And perhaps, 
perbaps she will forgive you! If not—why 
if not, perhaps the—the pain will help to 
wear it out, my dearest.” 

Her voice and the expression of the 
sweet, white face she lifted to him had 
changed subtly as she spoke. Her great 
pity and sorrow for him had developed a 
strange, new phase in her love for him. I: 
bad’ become tenderer, deeper. She had 
lost her reverence for him, but her love 
had triumphed over the lozs, and through 
the pain and victory it had won higher 
ground, and become the love of sympathy 
and consolation. 

But Julian hardly heard her last words, 
His attention had stopped, as it were, at 
those preceding them : 

“You will tell your mother that we ara 
married |” 

Had Clemence not told, then? Was it 
possible that she had not mentioned it; 
that his mother did not know even now ; 
that there was still—hope ? 

The thought arrested the current of his 
thoughts in an instant. The possibilities 
the thought snggested ; all the tangible, 
definite advantages it held ; swept over 
those faintly quickened perceptions in a 
sudden wave of excitement, numbing them 
on the instant. The things which had 
been realities to him as long as he had 
had any consciousness, tock to themselves 
substances once again and pressed about 
him. Life and the world resumed their 
norma! complexion, and he lifted his head 
quickly and turned. 

“Do you mean—have you seen my 
mother? Whom have you seen? Do 
you mean that you have said nothing ?” 

There was a pause as Clemence looked 
at him for a moment confused and startled, 
it seemed, by his manner. There was a 
wonderful, unconscious touch of dignity in 
her gently manner as she answered : 

“T never thought of it!” 

“ Was it my mother?” 

“No; a gentleman.” 

Jalian moved abruptly with a low ex- 
clamatiov, and began to walk rapidly up 
and down the little room absorbed in 
eager thought. Clemence watched him 
with a puzzled, surprised look in her eyes, 
and a little touch of reserve creeping over 
her face. At last he stopped suddenly and 
began to speak, looking anywhere but on 
her face, 





‘Look here, Clemence, I’m afraid this 
sounds an awfully blackguardly thing to 
suggast, but you'll see it’s necessary. It 
won't do for me to tell my mother just 
yet. To tell you the truth she is fright- } 
fully set against my marrying. I am 
done for all round as soon as she knows, 
and it would be just cutting our own 
throats to tell her—yet, you know. You 
see,” he went on hurriedly, evidently 
anxious to prevent her speaking, ‘‘ you } 
see, as I am I’ve got very good prospects. 
In a few years, if all goes well, I shall be 
making heaps of money at the bar—a 
fellow that is well known, you know, can 
always get on—and then it will be all 
right and simple. Meanwhile, you see, I 
have plenty of money, and we can be 
together almost as much a3 we like, 
quietly, you know. Whereas if we burst 
it all up now we shall just starve and be 
out of it all our lives. Don’t you see?” 

He stopped awkwardly, but for the 
moment he had no answer. Clemence [ 
had listened to him, the expression of her 
face changing from wonder to incredulity, 
from incredulity to agony, from agony to 
the look of a creature stricken to death. 
She lifted her hand in the silence slowly [ 
and heavily to her head. Julian saw the 
gesture, though he could not sea her face, 
and its heaviness somehow increased his 
discomfort. 

“ You see it’s only common sense!” he 
said impatiently. 

“You mean that you want to go on 
living a double life—that you don’t want, 
don’s mean to try to do right!” The 
voice was not like the voice of the Clemence 
he knew. It was low, distinct, and stern, 
aud she spoke very slowly. 

“T mean that I don’t want to rain 
myself out cf hand!” he said harshly, 
* Don’t be foolish, Clemence !” 

“Ruin!” she said in the same tone. 
‘You don’t kaow what real ruin means! 
I dow’t know how to make you under. 
stand ; I’m not clever enough; but I can 
tell you just this! I would rather die than 
have it as you say. For your sake, not for 
my own only, I would rather die. Uniil 
your mother knows the truth I won’s even 
see you or speak to you again, As to 
taking a penny of your mouey I would 
starve first.” 

Her tone, vibrating with intensity of 
meaning, was quite low. She was not 
declaiming or protesting. She was simply 
making her stand at a proposition so 
terrible. to her that it had carried her 
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beyond the bounds of emotion, For the 
moment Julian was startled and aghast. 

“You don’t mean that!” he said. 
‘Clemence, that’s nonsense !” 

“It’s truth!” she said steadily, 
must choose |” 

She was standing facing him, her slight 
figure erect and straight as he had never 
seen it. Her face was white as death, and 
set into strange, fine lines quite new to it ; 
all the weak softness about her mouth was 
being gradually pressed out as the latent 
strength developed, as it seemed, with every 
breath she drew. It was as though the crisis, 
in its sudden demand upon her forces, was 
transforming her as she grappled with it; 
transforming her into a woman before 
whom Julian felt himself shrink into utter 
contemptibility. He took the only means 
he knew to reassert himself, and lost his 
temper deliberately. 

“Well, then, I do choose!” he cried 
violently. ‘You're a foolish girl, who 
doesn’t understand, Clemence, and by-and- 
by you'll own I was right! As to not 
taking my money, that’s absurd, you 
know! You must! Bat I’m not going 
to ruin hoth of us for absurd fancies !” 

He stopped, hoping she would answer 
and give him some advantage, but she 
stood silent, gazing at him with stern, 
searching eyes, as though she were trying 
in vain to reconcile the man before her 
with the man she loved. Julian felt her 
gaz) though he could not see it, and he 
went on hotly, trying, as it were, to gather 
round him the rags of his old authority 
and superiority. 

“ You don’t suppose, Clemence,” he said, 
“that I propose this because I like it? 
Iv’s not a nice thing for a man to propose 
to his wife, I can tell you, I should have 
hoped you would have understood that. 
Bat after all it’s only for a timo, and it 
won’t make any real difference to you— 
things will be just as they have been. And 
if you can’t feel about it as I do, you must 
remember it’s because you've got a great 
deal to learn still, and you must believe 
that what I say is right. Anyway, you’re 
my wife, you know, and you’re bound to 
obey me !” 

“Tm bound to obey you in all things 
that it’s right you should ask, But I’m 
not bound to do what would be dragging 
you down and me too, I can’t make you 
do what’s right ; it wouldn’t do you any 
good for me to tell your mother; but until 
you do, it will be as I said.” 

“Then it’s you who part us,” he 


«You 





“You don’t love me, 
You can’t ever have loved 


cried passionately. 
Clemence ! 
me!” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
her answer came in a strange, still voice. 

“YT do love you!” she said. “I love 
you so that I would give my life to blot 
out what you've said!” 

A dead silence—a silence in which 
Julian Romayne seemed to feel something 
pulling and straining at his heart-strings. 
Then with a reckless, desperate effort he 
tore himself away from its inflaence and 
spoke, 

“Tt can’t be helped, then,” he svid 
fiercely and defiantly. ‘ You must go 
your own way until you come to your 
senses! Some day, perhaps, you'll be 
grateful to me for refusing to make fools 
of us! I wouldn’t have believed it of you, 
Clemence! You make me almost sorry 
that I ever saw you. Now, look here; 
I’ve put it to you from every point of 
view ; I’ve tried as hard as ever I can to 
make you understand, and if you won’s, 
you won’s! As to the money, of course, I 
can’t hear of your not taking that. I shall 
send you so much regularly every* month 
—it won’t be very much either, but it’ll be 
enough to keep you—and, of course, you'll 
have to spend it. But you need not be 
afraid that I shall want to see you again 
until you come to a more sensible frame of 
mind,” 

He waited, but again there was no 
answer, and again some influence from her 
still presence discomfited him, and made 
him hurry on. 

“I’m going now!” he said roughly. 
‘Good-bye, Clemence!” He made a move- 
ment as though to go, without a tenderer 
farewell, but quite suddenly his heart 
failed him. He turned again and took 
her into his arms impulsively and tenderly. 
**Clemmie!” he said brokenly. ‘I say— 
Clemmie ! ” 

Her arms were round his neck pressing 
him closely and more closely, with a 
desperate, agonised pressure, and a long, 
clinging kiss was on his cheek. 

“Don’t keep me waiting long,” she 
whispered hoarsely. ‘ You will do it at 
last. I know, I know you will, Bat— 
don’t keep me waiting long !” 

She released him and drew herself gently 
out of his arms, and Julian turned and 
stumbled out of the room and down the 
stairs, the most consciously contemptible 
young man in London, and with no 
strength to act upon his consciousness. 
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In the darkness of the room he left 
Clemence had fallen on her knees against 
a chair, and was crying blindly over and 
over again, burning tears streaming all 
unregarded over her upturned face, her 
voice choked and strangled with her sobs : 
‘‘Our Father which art in Heaven! Our 
Father! Our Father !” 





TO CHALFONT AND MILTON’S 
COTTAGE. 


ALTHOUGH not exactly an undiscovered 
country, that awaits its Columbus, and 
familiar enough on paper, somehow to 
thoze who inhabit London the pleasant 
hilly country of the Chilterns has hitherto 
been practically unknown. But now that 
the whole region is accessible from any 
station of the Metropolitan Railway, with 
trains every two hours from Baker Street, 
and vice vers’, there is no cause for 
neglecting it any longer, and one pleasant 
morning of this phenomenal springtide 
finds us all at Willesden Green awaiting 
the “Aylesbury express.” A feature in 
the country station of to-day, is the pre- 
valence of the “ ancien militaire” who has 
exchanged his red coat for the velveteen of 
the railway service. Sundry comrades, too, 
have settled in the neighbourhood, disabled 
men and pensioners who will hobble down 
between whiles to have a crack about this 
and the other. ‘Is it Tom ye mean?” 
cries the busy porter, between intervals of 
slamming doors and chanting the rubric of 
the station. ‘ Didn’tI carry his portmanty 
the other day when he gone out with the 
volunteers — quartermaster-sergeant with 
the forty -sixth Middlesex? And Jack 
Sanders is running a little milk-shop over 
yonder. And Higgins—yes, I see Higgins 
while ago. Now for the Aylesbury train, 
Harrow, Chalfont Road, and Chesham.” 

The train that bustles up is a clean 
and cheerful little affair, with quite a 
different expression about it from the 
murky, gloomy Underground train, and yet 
bearing a kind of family likeness. And 
the passengers, how different from the 
pallid, anxious-looking crowd who whirl 
round and round in the charmed circle of 
sulphurous existence down below there! 
Our passengers are cheery, conversible 
country people, or, anyhow, if there are 
Londoners they were country bred. One 
remembers gathering cowslips in such a 
hollow when she was a girl—an epoch not 
very far removed, yet now there is a semi- 





circle of smart villas about the place. Also 
we have on board some members of what 
seems to be a kind of “ Old Boys’ Club,” 
the cheeriest and liveliest possible, whose 
object seems to be to take slashing walks 
in company to all kinds of pleasant places, 
and generally to chaff each other and tell 
stories on the way. The handsome tower 
of Pinner Church with the tall cross at the 
top, suggests to one of these modern Pick- 
wicks the veracious story of a man who is 
buried—you can’t say interred—in a stone 
coffin “en plein jour,” in the churchyard ; 
the object being to secure the title of some 
neighbouring estate, which is good only as 
long as its former possessor is ‘above 
ground.” The tale itself, perhaps, is not 
exactly humorous, but it pleases us all 
very much, and when the Pickwicks depart 
at the next station for a walk over the 
downs, we all agree that these are the 
right sort of people to travel with. 

We are now among the downs—you 
perceive a rollingchalk country—and in one 
of its great hollows lies Rickmansworth, 
which some say should be Rickmeresworth, 
and there are stories of a great mere, now 
mostly drained away, where untold riches 
lie, waiting for the lucky discoverer. The 
mere we can well believe in, for the vale 
has a wet and watery appearance, with 
streams and links of ponds which might 
easily be turned into a lake again. The 
town itself is pervaded with brewers’ drays 
and farmers’ waggons—a snug little town 
with red lichen-covered roofs, from which 
rises the squat tower of the church, with 
its tall wooden spire. Moor Park is close 
at hand, once a Royal seat and a favourite 
resort of Cardinal Wolsey, and at Chorley 
Wood, further on, which is not a forest as 
you might expect, buta fine open common, 
a field-path will take you across to Chenies 
and Latimers, the former the first ac- 
quisition of the Russels, when they started 
on the track that led to all their wealth 
and honour. Thence they sprang and 
thither they return, for it is the family 
burial-place. Bat Chalfont Road is our 
destination, a name which has no deceptive 
meaning attached to it, for there is the white 
road on the rolling chalk plateau, with 
nothing in the way of village or houses to 
distract the attention. The railway porter 
indicates the way with metropolitan brevity: 
“First to the right and second to the 
left.” A countryman a little further on is 
less sparing of words: “* Now you goo 
right on till you come to a saign-post, You 
leuk at that ; that'll tell you.” 
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The sign-post is there, and duly points 
the way to Chalfont St. Giles. But it isa 
very dusty way, and a man is driving a 
young horse to and fro, and raises the 
dust in clouds. Happily there is every- 
where a field-path to be found in this 
country, and in a few minutes we are on 
a nice country path that leads along a 
hedgerow, where wild flowers are sprinkled 
here and there, 

On either hand stretch great ploughed 
fields with a sort of misty green about 
them, where the young wheat—or it may 
be barley, or, perhaps, oats—is freshly 
springing. A great horse-roller is being 
driven over the clods with a ringing noise, 
and there is a confused twitter and warb- 
ling of birds, but the tranquillity of Nature 
pervades everything, and a bronzed old 
labourer asleep in the hedge-bank is a 
picture of contented repose. A copse 
where the delicate green is spangled with 
white blossoms, and the flank of a gently 
swelling down, enclose the restful, simple 
scene. Then the path leads by a big, 
rambling homestead with orchards and 
pastures intermixed, where cattle are 
feeding, and the bees humming among the 
plum blossom. Next the path drops us 
upon & sunken road pleasantly shaded by 
trees that overhang some well-weathered 
park palings, and from the copse you 
hear the pheasants calling, and the whirr 
of wings, and a general cheeping and 
clucking. The big house within the park 
palings is the Vache, a curious name, as to 
the origin of which archzeological pandits 
give conflicting accounts. The road now 
dips unmistakeably to the valley, and is 
bordered by a pleasant avenue, forming a 
charming vista ending ina pleasant road- 
side inn, the “Pheasant,” of ancient 
renown, where a team of horses and a 
tilted waggon drawn up before the door, 
and a light cart or two, attended by an 
ancient hostler with a bucket, give us a 
glimpse of the life of other days. 

The “ Pheasant” proves worthy of its 
ancient fame,asfar asa ripe Cheddar, a pat of 


| yellow butter, a home-made loaf, and a fair 


white cloth can testify. The inn parlour 
is of the good old style, with glimpses 
from its windows of the white road, and 
there is a pleasant murmur of voices from 


| the bar, where the driver of the tilted 
} waggon and the light cart men are 


refreshing the inner man, “ Ah, this fine 


| weather,” says the landlord, who is just 


what the landlord of such a house should 
be, “brings people out, but a good many 





come this way most times. There’s some 
go to see Milton’s Cottage, and that’s just 
at the end of the village street; but 
there’s more even go the other way, to 
Jordons, Americans nearly all, and they 
go to Jordons because their great man, Mr. 
Penn, was buried there.” 

Now Jordons is in the parish of Chal- 
font St. Peter, and some miles away, and 
is an old Quaker burying-ground, where 
rest the bones of a good many old Quaker 
worthies, Isaac Pennington, of the 
Grange, for one, the indirect cause of this 
day’s pilgrimage. For it was through 
Pennington that Elwood the Quaker came 
to know John Milton, whom he had 
served as reader and amanuensis—not for 
gain, but for self-improvement—and it 
was Elwood who, at Milton’s request, 
found for him a cottage in the country in 
1665, when the pestilence was waxing hot 
in the City. 

But as for the founder of Pensylvania, 
although not grudging to the Americans 
their hero, he does not inspire us with 
much interest. Now we are for St, 
Giles his village, which is within a bow- 
shot of the ‘ Pheasant,” crossing a little 
river, which in its sparkle and brightness 
may vie with the most famous streams of 
old or modern story. It is the English 
Meuse, for once, doubtless, it bore that 
name, and had it had the good luck to run 
its course in Scotland it might have been 
as famous as the Yarrow, and have had 
half-a-dozen poets to flatter it. But being 
only an English stream the charms of its 
bright course pass unnoticed: the hue 
which it borrows from the sky, its crystal 
clearness, the pleasant murmur that it 
makes in a thirsty land. Beyond the 
stream lies the village, as sweetly placed 
as an English village can be, a shallow 
backwater from the river forming a setting 
for the village green, the scattered cottages, 
some quaint and some commonplace, and 
the square tower of the church, with a 
solemn kind of shadow over it, rising above 
the lowly roofs. 

The way in which the village closely 
surrounds the church is characteristic of 
these settlements of the Beechings—if you 
like to assign that name to the early 
inhabitants of Buckinghamshire, who are 
not agriculturists at all, except by the 
force of circumstances, but are of a race 
addicted to handicrafts of all kinds, cun- 
ning workers in wood and in all kinds of 
light materials, in lace, in ret or straw- 
plait, or anything that comes to hand. 
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Before the iron age of machinery they 
lived and prospered fairly well, and for 
them were built these substantial cottages, 
with stout oaken beams framing the red- 
brick walle, and supporting the heavy red- 
tiled roofs. Under this row of ancient 
cottages is the lych-gate of the church—a 
gateway framed in massive oaken timbers, 
and all shaded and sombre within, but 
showing beyond, in a patch of bright sun- 
shine, the green churchyard and grey 
tombstones. The wicket that closes the 
gateway is a charming and probably unique 
example of an old turnpike—a great 
oaken beam on end, pivoted at top and 
bottom, with a big grooved wheel at top, 
and below a double gate, and, doubtless, at 
one time a heavy weight attached to the 
pulley kept the wicket firmly shut against 
ponies, donkeys, pigs, and all stray animals. 

The church door is open. Here is a band- 
some little Early English church, arches 
and pillars gleaming white in the dim, 
religious light, with tombs and monuments 
showing here and there, and the p-rfume 
of spring flowers lingering about the place, 
for altar and font—a grand old monolith 
of a font—are adorned with lilies and 
foliage for the Easter festival. Gardyners 
and Fieetwoods were the old families of 
the parish, whose brasses and sepulchral 
monuments are in evidence. All were good 
Parliament men about here, and the last 
of the Fieetwoods lost that pleasant de- 
mesne of the Vache, his ancient heritage, 
for sitting in jadgement on King Charles 
the First, and would have lost his head too, 
at the Restoration, had he not escaped to 
America. A tablet to an earlier Fleetwood 
gives the names of a fine family of girls— 
Sibill, Bridget, Ann, Elizabeth, Honoria, 
and Joyce—names which seem to tell of 
varied influences and distinctive characters, 
entailing strange romantic histories. One 
or two may bave been sweet, calm old 
maids when the eminent Mr. John Milton 
came to live at Chalfont. 

Now up the village street, where there 
are several old houses which were not 
exactly new in Milton’s time. There are 
evidences, too, that the village is not with- 
out a sharein the movements of the period. 
A dairy school shows a laudable effort to 
restore the former fame of the Bucking- 
hamshire milk-pails. But here, at the very 
end of the village street, is an old house 
with broad, massive chimney-stacks and 
tiled roof, and a gabled front in timber and 
plaster, with a not too liberal allowance 
of diamond-paned windows. Nothing 





about the house, perhaps, has changed very 
much since Milton came there when the 
plague wa; raging in London. A pleasant- 
looking woman is doing some washing in 
an adjvining outhouse, and wipes the suds 
from her hands to come and usher the way 
into Milton’s dwelling. A studious-looking 
little room on the right with a diamond- 
paned window overlooking the garden was 
probably the poet’s study ; the larger room 
on the other side of the passage would 
be the dining-parlour or general living- 
room, Milton’s room is now a kind of 
museum of memorials of the great poet, 
early editions of his works, engraved 
portraits of him at various ages—he was 
strikingly handsome as a youth, with long, 
flowing locks, and anything but the air of 
a precisian; in age his face is noble if 
austere. Here, in this little room, we see 
him ia his blindness, his high ambition 
brought to this humble obscurity. 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 

Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves, 
his friends proscribed and exiled, the best 
of them torn to pieces on the scaffold; and 
yet “ bating no jot of heart or hops,” but 
putting the finishing touches here in this 
little room, to which the thought brings a 
kind of sanctity as if it were a temple, to 
the great epic 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree. 

I don’t know that we feel much gratitude 
to friend Elwood for suggesting ‘ Paradise 
Regained,” which Milton is said to have 
written while at Chalfont; it is such a 
terrible fall from the other, and shows that 
great poets should be chary of accepting 
suggestions from well-intentioned friends. 
It is quite enough for us that “ Paradise 
Lost” was finished in this little room. 

Yet this cottage of Milton’s, as interesting 
in its way as Shakespeare’s birthplace, does 
not bring this way any great crowd of 
pilgrims such as visit the shrine of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Probably because Milton’s 
personality is not so sympathetic a3 that 
of the other bard— 


Dear son of memory, great heir of fame. 
And again, Milton is unfashionable, his 
ethics are not of our age ; and women who 
might otherwise adore him are repelled by 
his harsh judgements of the sex, and in- 
dignant at the inferior position he assigns 
them in his scheme of Nature. Yet a con- 
siderable number of people do visit Milton’s 
cottage, and from all the county round, 
rather than from distant parts, although a 
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few names from America and the Colonies 
are scattered in the Visitors’ Book. 

Is there anything more to be seen? 
‘Well, here’s a table belongs to it,” replies 
the custodian, pointing out a carved table 
in the keeping-room, Not warranted as 
Milton’s table, however, but of the period. 
Bat the old oak treads are, there of the 
narrow staircase leading to the bed- 
chambers, and the presence of the blind, 
majestic poet seems to haunt the place, 
and we may fancy that we hear his hesitat- 
ing step upen the stairs. 

But illusion does not last long in the 
cheerful sunshine, and now we are for 
Amersham, which is a short four miles 
distant, but not by that dusty, chalky high- 
way on the other aide of the river. There 
is a field-path, surely. ‘* Yes,” says an old 
gentleman in tattered velveteens, who is 
lounging in the trunk of a tree by the 
smithy door, from which the ring of the 
blackemith’s hammer sounds harmoniously, 
“keep along till you come to the gate.” 
Actually the gate opens and there are 
no bramble-bushes twined about the bars, 
as is the hospitable custom of other parts 
of the country. The little track, like a 
clue of silver thread, winds along the 
meadows; the river comes wimpling down 
the broad green valley; the hills rise in 
soft outline on either hand. Now there is 
a mill with a sparkling pond above it, and 
} a water-splash below, whence comes a 
pleasant but thirst-inspiring murmur of 
waters. Now a horseman comes riding 
down from the summit of the hill by some 
unseen bridle-track; he crosses the 
meadows, and goes splashing through the 
ford and away over the hill on the other 
side. He might be some young squire 
riding off to join his neighbour Hampden 
on his march to Chalgrove Field, 

There are cowslips springing by the 
way—and nobody with a knife to dig 
them up by the rcot. Birds innumerable 
are scattered over the ploughed fields as 
plentifully as the stones in the furrows, and 
the hedgerows are full of them—of the 
birds, that is—and all are singing and 
twittering their level best, except such as 
are wailing and whimpering in wild, un- 
canny notes. The stream looks a uice one 
to fish. “Any trout, Mr. Miller?” “Plenty,” 
says the miller sententiously. “ Bat first 
you've got to get permission to catch ’em, 
and then you’ve got to catch ’em.” 

Mile after mile the meadow path runs 
or, and then a turn of the vale reveals a 
warm cluster of dwellings, and a church 





tower that rises with almost cathedral 
dignity against the clear-cut line of hills, 

Through a farmyard we enter Amer- 
shaw, just a drowsy old-world market 
town, withinns galore. There is a “Swan” 
which is a very picture of an old coaching- 
house, and a sturdy seventesnth-century 
brick market-place, jutting out upon the 
High Street, a kind of “halle” below among 
the wassive brick columns, and above a clock 
turret and town-hall, where poachers are 
fined, and people who leave their donkey- 
carts by the wayside. Here again the 
Beechings have built as close as they could 
get to the church all round, and with 
rudimentary drainage prevailing, the 
result is odoriferous. Therefore we will 
take the church for granted, as large and 
handsome, with some fine monuments in 
chancel or votiva chapel, and follow where 
the town runs on in pleasant irregularity, 
What rows of quaint little brick houses, 
genteel with white steps and _ bright 
windows, and equally quaint cottages with 
timber and brickwork intermixed! What 
fina chimney-stacks, too; which it seems 
to be a point of honour to conticue up to 
date! Here is a handsome, substantial old 
house that shades off gradually into an old 
mill, with its wator-wheel over the stream, 
our bright little Meuse, which sparkles as 
brightly as ever behind the cottage-gardens. 
The murmur of the waters, with the cawing 
of rooks, the clucking of fowls, and the 
irrepressible twitter of small birds, forms a 
pleasant substitute for the rattle of vehicles 
and roar of traffic in the High Street of 
Amersham, 

Going on a long, long way, the 
town ends gloriously in a fine old house, 
all gables, and porches, and noble bay- 
windows, enclosed within great red-brick 
walls, with gardens and beautiful fruit- 
trees in full bloom—a place to dream about. 
But this is not the big house. That is still 
farther on—it is Shardeloes ; and every- 
thing in Amcrsham leads up to Shardeloes. 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire 
to rise? Why, Shardeloes, the babe, who 
is now grown up and ’prenticed to the hair- 
dresser, replies. Who built the alms- 
houses in their shady Jacobean court ? 
Who the market-house as a gift for the 
town? Some Sir George, or Sir William, 
or Sir Henry, but always of Shardeloes. 
And all the country round seems to 
culminate there. The hills gather together 
copse to copse, and hanging wood to hang- 
ing wood, till they join in wonderful 
sweeps of wocded glade and verdure, and 
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there is Shardeloes, The stream widens | wouldn’t look so absurdly cheerful if you 
into a lake to reflect all this verdure and | had done that.” 


beauty, and the sturdy white facade— 


“Of course not,” he exclaimed almost 


Adams built it, of the Adelphi, so you | pettishly. ‘I have learnt better than that. 
may judge that it is only beautiful from | I always back the colour which shows up 


its surroundings. 

But seeing the white gates hospitably | 
open, and the footpaths over tho velvet | 
glades, and the seats agreeably placed | 
where the views are best over valley and | 
stream, and red roofs, and the soft reek | 
from the town, here is a golden place to 
end the walk. The sun declining throws 
giant shadows of the trees across the green 
knolls, trees just bare enough to exhibit 
the noble framework of their branches, just 
enough in leaf to show the brightest golden 
green against the ruddy glow. And what 
a cawing and settling down of rooks among 
all the tall trees ! 

And new it is sharp to catch the Under- 
ground train, It seems strange to have to 
climb to the top of a mountain to reach 
our old Baker Street friend. But if the 
way up is painful, there is compensation as 
you turn to see the valley lit up with 
radiance. The long shadows of the woods 
stretch across the hills, the beech grove 
close at hand is all aglow, the stems a 
silvery green, the budding foliage all 
bronze and gold. Over the wide fields, 
whether green with springing corn or still 
brown and bare, there steals a golden 
sheen, and the distant woods seem to 
flame on the far hill-top. And out of the 
thick of it all comes the Metropolitan train, 
and now, take your seats for Baker Street. 





THE JOY OF WORK, 


My friend Satterton dashed into my den 
the other day with a fine piece of infor- 
mation, He had run down to Mentone 
for a week to see his grandmother, who 
cannot endure our English winters. That 
means that he had spent an hour daily 
with the old lady for threo successive 
days ; the rest of the time not devoted to 
the railway, his meals, and his bed, being 
consecrated—the word is ironical—to the 
alluring tables at Monte Carlo. 

“Well, Satterton,” I asked, as I put my 
pen aside, “ how is the dear old dame?” 

“My dear fellow,” was his inconsequent 
reply, ‘“‘it was most extraordinary. ‘ Red’ 
came up nine times running,” 

“So! And, of course, you put your 





money on black, doubling your stake each 
time, and so losing——- But no, you 


last, you know,” 

“Which to my rather dull mind seems 
to place you in much the same position as 
if you were to back the colour that had 
not shown up last,” I observed. ‘ Well, 
what have you won?” 

“To be precise, two thousand nine 
hundred and forty-five francs.” 

“Goodness me! And you went down 
with a mere twenty-pound note!’ 

“That is so. I am contented. More, 
I’m simply enchanted. For a month I 
shall not go to the office. Clients do not 


| come, so why should I go to the depressing 


old hole? I shall journey to town and 
enjoy myself.” 

He would not be persuaded. To town 
he went, and in less than a fortnight back 
he came looking like an Anglo-Indian in 
the last stage but one of a liver complaint, 
and with a face as long as a window. 

“Thank goodness that little fling is 
over !” he sighed. “And now what have 
you been doing this last month—you look 
desperately well?” 

“T, Satterton? Oh, I have just been 
grinding along. My earnings for the month 
are about fifty pounds, which is neither 
poverty nor wealth. It suffices, however, 
and that, after all, is the main thing.” 

Whereupon Satterton uttered an im- 
patient and self-reproachful ejaculation— 
he was given that way—and wished 
fervently for about five minutes that he 
too had stuck to his desk. He wished it 
even more ardently when he learnt that 
three clients had called, on an average 
thrice each, to put some litigation in his 
hands. One and all the three had said 
that they should not trouble Mr. Satterton 
again. 

This little episode, commonplace though 
it is, has set me writing an essay on the joy 
of work. 

Nothing in ordinary experience so surely 
brings its own reward, and also divers 
unexpected recompenses, as good, honest, 
undeviating labour. I do not care what 
form the labour takes; so it answers the 
above qualifications it will satisfy. 

The complement to the remark does not 
need to be insisted upon. Doctor Watts, 
and every story writer for the young, point 
the very obvious moral about the peril, 
and worse, of idleness. Whether Satterton’s 
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little fling in the Riviera and the metropolis 
was a degree above or a degree below 
positive idleness, I declare I am not wise 
enough to determine, I fancy, however, 
there is not much in it, Had he sat listless 
and unoccupied at home instead of going 
to see his poor old grandmother, worse 
might have befallen him than the stout 
measure of remorse and self-disgust which 
came as the wind-up to his spell of dis- 
sipation. It is hard saying, still harder 
guessing, So much depends upon the 
individual character, about which no mortal 
man can affirm anything dogmatically, 

In work, as in the majority of life's 
efforts, the first step is the most irksome 
and the most important. It is extremely 
annoying to put on the harness of method 
after the waywardness of early youth A 
certain amount of chafing, and even actual 
rebellion, must be expected. There is 
something lacking in the individual if it 
do not declare itself. But little by little 
the harness becomes familiar. Then it 
begins to endear itself to us. After a time 
pleasure itself of the more violent kinds 
fails to lure us out of the groove, We 
have grown to caress what seemed at the 
outset such vexatious fetters, and even- 
tually we hug our capacity for labour as 
the dearest and truest proof that we are 
still lusty‘and [serviceable citizens of the 
world. 

There is no happiness after that of the 
heart like that which comes in the train of 
well-regulated work. It is, if you will, 
rather a sober kind of happiness ; but for 
this very reason it is more enduring and 
better able to fortify us. ‘ Mirth,” we 
are told, “is a very dubious sign of fe- 
licity.” It is not, in fact, a sign of felicity 
at al), but of elation only. Elation is like 
champagne ; it is of many qualities, and 
you cannot, therefore, unless you are well 
acquainted with the different brands, tell 
what the consequences may be. Only one 
thing in the matter you may be positive 
about, and this is, that the feeling will 
soon attenuate and vanish, There may 
be quite a disagreeable sequel in store for 
you, as for the man who drinks largely of 
the champagne at one franc seventy-five 
centimes the full-sized bottle, which you 
may buy in the humbler sort of restaurants 
at Rheims. 

The happiness of work is-of a very 
different kidney. It does not eventuate 
in hectic and flighty aspirations, In im- 
proving his material position in the world, 
work broadens the base upon which a 


man builds his little castle of hopes and 
resolutions. The foundations of a house, 
we all know, are a good half of the battle. 
Besides, having been thus enabled to erect 
a comfortable—perhaps even a stately— 
edifice for yourself, you are then free in 
your leisure moments to bethink you what 
you can do for your brethren. This sets 
you at once in your proper niche in the 
world. You will not of necessity become 
puffed with vainglory in realising that you 
can in a measure play the agreeable part 
of philanthropist. On the contrary, your 
discipline of work will have taught you 
quite early that misdirected thought-energy 
is labour wasted. Moreover, nothing 
is so enlightening as the full exercise of 
one’s mental and physical faculties—that 
is, work at its ripest and most useful 
point. And with enlightenment comes an 
infallible sense of the fatility of self-con- 
ceit, as well as the folly of it. 

Nor need the work be all-engrossing. 
That were an error of judgement almost as 
great as its opposite, into which the butter- 
fly pursuer of pleasure nearly always falls. 
It is enough that it be always with us or 
within arm’s length of us. 

“Tt is a happy thing for us,” says 
George Macdonald, ‘‘that this is really 
all we have to concern ourselves about— 
what to do next. No man can do the 
second thing. He can do the first. If he 
omits it, the wheels of the social Jugger- 
naut roll over him, and leave him more or 
less crushed behind. If he does it, he 
keeps in front and finds room to do the 
next again; and so is sure to arrive at 
something, for the onward march will carry 
him with it. There is no saying to what 
perfection of success & man may come, 
who begins with what he can do, and 
uses the means at his hand.” 

In fact, it is in work as in other depart- 
ments of vital economy: short views are 
best. Do not grind away and wear your- 
self into greyness and baldness long before 
your time in order to amass a huge fortune 
in the remote future. But just work 
because there is life, and a living, and 
placid-faced contentment in work’s train. 
Men like Jay Gould are warnings, not 
examples. They make slaves of them- 
selves in seeking the more than necessary 
for human happiness, Their self-imposed 
yoke soon galls them, robs them of spiritual 
elasticity, and anon ends them prematurely. 

At certain times and in certain moods 





we are prone to pity those who begin life 
totally unaided by the experience and 
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money which parents are expected to 
bequeath to their children. On the face 
of it, the situation ought to be rather 
trying. There is no doubt that it heaps 
additional toil on the heads of persons 
thus constituted. But just as no man, 
unless employed in unhealthy work, or 
unless bodily incapable, was ever killed by 
such a case, 80 if he be but brave enough 
to confront his inordinate responsibilities 
and trials boldly, he will soon show the 
inordinate profit he gains thereby. As 
surely as anything, he will «re long realise 
that he is the better rather than the worse 
for having no shield betwixt himseif and 
those buffets which constitute experience. 

John Morley has an informing word or 
two on this subject. ‘“‘ Hardship in youth,” 
he tells us, “has many drawbacks, but it 
has the immense advantage over academic 
ease of making the student’s interest in 
men real, and not merely literary.” That 
is 80, without doubt. If you look through 
the list of the great benefactors among 
men you will find that the most notable of 
them began life humbly, worked hard, and 
yet not 20 absorbedly as to kill the faculty 
of sympathy within them, and in the end 
were privileged to write their names in 
letters of gold upon the memorial tablets 
of a generation or a century. 

Work is not only nutriment and muscle 
to a man. It is also one of the best con- 
ceivable of tonics and medicaments. There 
are crises in most lives when despair seems 
about to gain the upper hand over us, 
If, as is most probable, the distress is of 
mind, in the name of salvation turn all 
your strangth in one direction. Concen- 
trate upon some form of work; the more 
exacting the better. Most probably you 
will by-and-by bless this work as the agent 
of your rescue, 

As Thackeray—who liked work none 
too well—tells us: “ What a wholesome 
thing fierce mental occupation is! Botter 
than dissipation to take thoughts out of 
one; only one can’t always fix the mind 
down, and other thoughts will bother 
it... . What funny songs I’ve written 
when fit to hang myself!” 

Bat for his faculty of song-making, who 
shall say the author of “ Vanity Fair” 
might not really and truly have put a rope 
round his throat one sad morning? Many 
a man has thus cut short his life who 
might still be living if he had taken a 
strong dose: f work in the beginning of his 
depression, There is, moreover, no dis- 
agreeable reaction after physic of this 





kind. The longer you continue taking it, 
the less nauseous it will seem; and, mean- 
while, your complaint will disappear almost 
unaccountably. 

With a strong right arm, and a resolute 
will to guide it, man can more than half 
“control his doom.” If faith can move 
mountains, work can create them, even as 
it can annihilate them, no matter how 
hard their substance or how great their 
altitude. 

Work is developement. There is some- 
thing infinitely pitiable about the lot of a 
vast number of young men, who from the 
age of two or three-and-twenty exercise 
neither their hands nor their heads in 
any specific direction. They become mere 
fangi—not of the wholesome kind. They 
go through life as well-dressed copyists of 
the manners and actions of others; and 
just because they are not influenced 
judiciously by the discipline of labour, 
they can hardly help copying the very 
actions and manners of their fellow- 
creatures which are least worth copying. 
Thus they drift downhill. Perhaps their 
suffering is not very acute. They have 
not been educated to the point at which 
remorse and regret can pique in a salutary 
manner. But they must be insensible 
indeed if they can live out their two-score 
and ten years—a score deducted because in 
dispensing with work they lose one of the 
finest stimulants of life—without periodic 
fits of realisation that they are little better 
than cumberers of the earth. 

“ What,” exclaimed George Eliot, in one 
of her enthusiasms, ‘is anything worth 
until it is uttered? Is not the Universe 
one great utterance? Utterance there 
must be in word or deed to make life of 
any worth.” And again: “I love the 
souls that rush along to their goal with a 
fall stream of sentiment—that have too 
much of the positive to be harassed by 
the perpetual negatives, which after all are 
but the disease of the soul, to be expelled 
by fortifying the principle of vitality.” 

That is it. How know you what is in 
you until you buckle to at something with 
might and main? Your joy in life will be 
proportionate to the degree in which you 
are able to bring to fruition your various 
innate aptitudes. These aptitudes will 
continue innate unless you escort them 
into the light and exercise them, You may 
not know of their existence; but if they 
are in you in an exceptional measure, you 
will at times be conscious of a mysterious 
kind of discontent, which may be held to 
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indicate their appeal to you for a chance o1 
developement. In such a case, work at 
what is closest to your hand and, if 
possible, most to your liking. Be patient, 
and Nature will indeed be uncivil to you if, 
either gradually or on a sudden, she do not 
by-and-by let you into the secret of your 
special gift. Then you may hope your 
heartiest. You have crossed the bridge, 
and are on the high-road to one form of 
happiness, 

It seems clear, therefore, that a man 
owes it to his individuality as well as to 
his reason, not merely to stroll through life 
with his hands in his pockets. It is 
murder to stifle his unweaned abilities ere 
they have had time to do more than gasp 
in proclamation of their existence. He 
also sins against his relatives and friends, 
and the country of which he might, 
an he would, become an ornament. The 
machinery of life, which we are so apt to 
accept, as a matter of course, as something 
put in motion and kept in motion without 
labour on our part, depends upon us. It 
is initiated and kept going by our conjoined 
ene'gies and activities, A knowledge of 
this makes the idler in life appear in his 
true light—-as a battener upon the produce 
of our toil, a mere parasite on mankind’s 
great corporation, However, we need not be 
eager to revile him for his meanness. We 
others can afford to support while com- 
passionating him, and he will not fail to 
punish himself as long as he lives. 

But enough, My theme is too broad and 
high a one to be worthily discussed in a 
pege or two of print. It may be recom- 
mended to the capable poet in want of a 
subject. 





“MY OWN PETARD. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


I AM & man with a grievance —a 
grievauce that goes by the name of George 
Dereham. I have never really liked the 
fellow, and yet I see as much of him as if 
we were another Damon and Pythias. 
Providence caused us to be born about 
the same time in the same county, our 
respective—and respected—parents sent 
us to the same house at school, and Nature, 
by giving us brains of pretty much the 
same calibre, kept us throughout in the 
same form; indeed, we were never more 
than three places apart in ‘“ school-order ” 
j during our stay there, But when we 

went to the same college at Oxford I began 
to think that I had had about enough of 





George Dereham; and when we left the 
‘Varsity and settled down, each at his own 
home, within three miles of the other, I was 
quite sure of it. But what wasI todo? My 
father wished me to reside with him during 
the greater portion of the year, so that 
it was quite out of the question that I 
should absent myself; and I could not 
very well go and ask George to leave his 
home simply because I objected to residing 
in the same county with him. In the first 
place, ke would not have gone if I had; in 
the second, he stands six feet two in his 
socks, and is broad in proportion, while I 
am not more than five feet six in my boots, 
and have been described as dapper. There 
are certain situations in which a man can’t 
say exactly what he thinks. 

You see, our positions are very similar. 
He is the only son and heir of Sir Edward 
Dereham, of Dereham Park, a baronet of 
King James the First’s creation ; and I am 
the only son and heir of Sir John Chugg, 
of Chugg Hall, a baronet of King Soap’s 
creation. In other words, my father, who 
was the inventor of a soap of great 
excellence—do you use Chugg’s Soap !— 
having made a Jarge fortune, turned his 
business into a company and bought a fine 
estate in Starrshire, where he settled down. 
So many thousands of good people used the 
celebrated soap that they literally washed 
my father into society; for Sir Roger 
Devereux, of Starrborough House, a county 
magnate, was only too glad to give his 
consent when the rich Mr. Chugg—as he 
then was—came wooing the youngest Miss 
Devereux. After all, as Lady Devereux 
remarked, soap was a clean thing, and so 
my father’s suit was, like his soap, “free 
from anything of an irritating nature ” ; the 
marriage, which took place in due course, 
securing him a permanent place in the 
county society. 

Now, the Derehams are near neighbours 
of ours, and Lady Dereham has always 
been my mother’s dearest friend, so that 
from the first—when I was much too young 
to protest—George and I were thrown 
constantly together. We played together, 
we fought together—we were more of a 
siza then—and we got into all sorts of 
mischief together ; until we were sent to 
school together, as I have mentioned. 
Aud I am beginning to believe that we 
always will be together. What I have 
done to deserve a sentence of Dereham for 
life I cannot guess; but as such is apparently 
my doom, I must try to make the best of 
this very bad job. 
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Not that Dereham is a bad fellow in his 
way; but then his way is not my way. 
We are as much unlike in disposition as 
we are in build. I am—if I may be 
allowed to say so—much more intellectual 
than he is, I have resources within my- 
self; I am an enthusiastic stamp-collector, 
and have written poetry. George thinks 
of nothing but killing time and game, in 
its season; and he has read my poetry, 
which he has been pleased to condemn as 
“awful rot.” Clearly an outer barbarian. 
Then our ways are so different. I am 
active, he is slow; I am excitable and 
easily moved, he is stolid; I talk quickly, 
and—TI have been told— eloquently, he 
drawls his words out slowly, often inter- 
posing an “er” between them, and pausing 
on it like a man looking round for a stone 
to throw at you. I find this last habit of 
his peculiarly irritating, and, indeed, I 
told him so upon one occasion; but, of 
course, I got no satisfaction out of him. 

“ My dear—er—Pongo !” he said—I do 
wish he would not call me “ Pongo,” a 
senseless nickname given me in my school- 
days, and intended as a reflection on my 
personal appearance—‘“ the poet says that 
‘to err is human, to forgive divine.’ So 
please condone my faults as I do—er— 
yours,” 

That’s the kind of man he is ; can you 
wonder I dislike him? Bat I have yet 
another reason. Whether consciously or 
unconsciously, Dereham is always rivalling 
me—and successfully, too; that’s where 
the shoe pinches. He is, of course, a 
better shot, a better rider, and a better 
athlete in every way than I am, for I have 
never gone in for that rough-and-tumble 
nonsense called “sport”; but I regret to 
say that even in the departments I 
consider peculiarly my own, he has at 
times got the better of me. I am forced 
to admit that, irritating as his drawl seems 
to me, other people seem quite to enjoy it, 
and I have sometimes actually noticed my 
own companion’s attention wandering to 
his dawdling description of a recent run, 
even when I was in the very thick of some 
such interesting subject as the difference 
between the British Guiana stamp of 
1863 and the ordinary issue. Somehow, 
Dereham seems to get on better in society 
than I do; indeed, he manages in some 
mysterious way to forestall me in every- 
thing. Do I see a horse I think would 
suit me, Mr, Dereham has bought it half an 
hour before; do I wish particularly to take 
a certain lady down to dinner, she falls to 





Dereham’s lot; have I, after much toil 
and trouble, successfully fired off a neat 
little impromptu witticism, Dereham im- 
mediately caps it with another—not better, 
but evidently more suited to the compre- 
hension of his hearers, for they invariably 
laugh more heartily at it than at mine. 
But why prolong the list? Whatever I 
do, wherever I go, it is always the samo 
story. Dereham, Dereham, Dereham— 
always Dereham ! 

But I never really knew what it was to 
hate the fellow until I fell in love. For, 
unfortunately, he fell in love, too, at the 
same time, and—of course!—with the 
same girl, Her name was Laura Ferrers, 
and she was certainly charming. 

She was the daughter of old Ferrers, the 
M.F.H. of the Starrshire Hunt, and I first 
met her in London during her first season. 
When I say that I first met her, I mean 
that I then first saw her in all the glory of 
womanhood, for I had known her slightly, 
down in our county, as a girl home 
for the holidays. But the grub and the 
butterfly are not more unlike than the 
little schoolgirl of those days and the 
Miss Ferrers I saw that memorable evening 
in June a year ago. I fell in love at first 
sight, and during the remainder of the 
month to which my stay was limited, rushed 
indefatigably about to every place where 
there was any probability of meeting her. 
But there was another Richmond in the 
field—need I mention his name? Dereham 
also was spending a month or so in 
London, Dereham also had been fascinated 
by Miss Ferrers, and Dereham also was 
hunting her about from house to house. 
Really it was too bad. I had left the fellow 
safe down in Starrshire, thinking to enjoy a 
short holiday, and he had deliberately 
followed me up to London, Ha might 
have deferred his visit until my return, I 
did think; and, at all events, he need not 
have fallen in love with Miss Ferrers ; there 
were plenty of other girls knocking about, 
any one of whom would be much too good 
for him, But, of course, that was only my 
own opinion ; Dereham thought differently, 
and, true to his tradition, must needs enter 
the lists as my rival. With little apparent 
success, however, for though we managed 
to get very much in each other’s way, 
neither of us made much progress in his 
suit, Miss Ferrers was too busily engaged 
in enjoying her first season to have time to 
fallin love. Certainly, when I left town 
in the beginning of July, I could not flatter 
myself that I had made any decided im- 
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pressionon her, and Dereham, who followed 
me home within a week, had evidently met 
with no better success, as I could tell by 
his manner. 

In August the Ferrers family came home 
and our rivalry took a new and acute form, 
In the first place, we had the stage practi- 
cally to ourselves. August is a very quiet 
month in our part of the country, nearly 
all the younger men being in the north for 
the shooting, and Miss Ferrers, who in 
London could hardly count her admirers, 
now found them, to all intents and pur- 
poses, reduced to Dereham and myself, 
But we made up for lack of numbers by 
our enthusiasm. The Elms, where the 
Ferrerses lived, was about equidistant— 
some three miles—from our respective 
houses, and George and I were always 
walking or driving over there to idle, play 
tennis, or dine. Somehow I could never 
succeed in stealing a march on Dereham. 
Some Corsican Brother-like instinct seemed 
to warn him whenever I had sneaked 
over—it is really the only word for it—to 
the Elms, and within a quarter of an 
hour he would be after me. Try as I 
would I could not elude him. Just as 
I was congratulating myself on having 
outwitted him, he would come lounging 
round a corner, or from behind a tree, or 
overtake mein his dog-cart on the road, 
always affecting great surprise at finding 
me there. 

* Halloa, Pongo!” he invariably re- 
marked. ‘“ Where are you off to?”—as 
if he didn’t know !—“The Elms? That's 
odd; so am I, Fanny thing that we 
should both have struck the same idea, 
isn’t it?” 

As for getting an opportunity for 
proposing, that was a sheer impossibility, 
and yet I had come to the stage when it 
is almost a case of “speak or die.” I had 
made more than one attempt to end my 
suspense, but one cannot bring such an 
important question out plump, without 
any preparation. One has to work up to 
it by degrees, and while I was working up 
to it Dereham was working up to us. He 
had an eagle eye which told him at 
once if we had strayed away from the 
others, and as soon as he could manage it 
he would be on our track. Twice had he 
managed to nip promising opportunities in 
the bud, and I began to despair of eluding 
his vigilance, Nor could I manage to get a 
chance by outstaying him. He had a kind 
of stolid way of taking up his position in 
& chair, or at a girl’s side, which seemed 








to defy you to dislodge him, and certainly 
whenever I tried my strength against hie, 
he invariably worsted me, All I could do 
was to occupy my place until the last 
possible moment, so that Time might come 
to my rescue and force us to withdraw 
together. In this, at least, I succeeded ; 
and though he prevented me from pro- 
posing, I did him the like service—for 
which, no doubt, he was as grateful to me 
as I was to him. 

So August drew to an end and neither 
of us had won the prize; but I had 
determined to put an end to a state of 
things which was becoming absolutely 
intolerable, and had fixed on Mrs, Mostyn’s 
picnic in the last days of the month as likely 
to give me a chance of doing so. Picnics 
often provide one with opportunities of the 
kind I required, and if— much virtue 
in an if’—TI could only manage to bafile 
Dereham’s vigilance for five minutes, I 
had quite decided to blurt out my proposal 
in the fewest possible words, and learn the 
best, or worst, at once, 

Mrs. Mostyn’s picnic was quite an annual 
institution, and the spot chosen on this 
occasion was Fordby Abbey—the show 
place of the district. 

The abbey appears to have been a place 
of some importance in its day, and its 
buildings must have covered a large 
area; but the Reformers did their work 
thoroughly, and as, in addition, the ruins 
were long used as a quarry by the neigh- 
bouring villagers, who repaired their old 
cottages or built new ones with the fine 
stone which could be had for the trouble of 
carting, but little of the old place now 
remains, The ruins, in fact, only consist 
of a few shattered pillars, several heaps of 
mosé-grown stones, many green banks, two 
fragments of wall and a transept window, 
and about half of a tower—about forty feet 
of it—covered with ivy and carefully 
propped up by huge stakes, like an ancient 
cripple upon crutches. This tower has a 
flight of steps leading to the top, where a 
small grass mound gives a comfortable 
enough seat, and a tree, which has taken 
up its quarters there, adds a pleasant shade, 
but within the last few years the owner of 
the property has shut the tower up, partly 
because it is not altogether safe, and partly, 
no doubt, from a natural desire to prevent 
the tourists from carrying it away piece- 
meal in “relics.” For Fordby Abbey is 
much frequented by tourists and pic- 
nickers. 

On the occasion of our visit, however, 
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we had the ruins to ourselves, and as the | 
weather was perfect, everything augured 

well for the success of our picnic. There 

is a public-house near the abbey, of course, 

or the place would not be so popular with 

the excursionists as it is; in fact, there is 

quite a large-sized inn with plenty of good 

stabling accommodation, where we could 

put up our horses. But we taxed its 

resources to the utmost, for we were a 

large party. Every kind of conveyance 

seemed to be represented, from the dog- 

cart to the coach, and as two o’clock—the 

hour appointed for lanch—drew near, the 

scene in what the local antiquary de- 

clares, with some show of reason, used to 

be the cloisters, was a very lively one 

Laura Ferrers was there, of course, and 

looking her best; but I contented myself 
with admiring her from a distance. After 
lunch, when the party broke up into twos 
and threes—that was my time for approach- 

ing her. If only Dereham could be dodged 

successfally or kept out of the way for 
half an hour, all would be well, and I would 

be able to rid myself of the load of un- 
spoken love which was really becoming too 
much for me. Bat Dersham was the 
stumbling block, aud his ab:ence could not 
safely be reckoned on for more than half 
minute, Already he was hovering about 
her and pestering her with his attentions. 

Really this persecution was becoming 
absolutely unbearable. I was getting 
desperate, 

I do not intend to dweil upon the 
details of the lunch. I am better at eating 
a lunch than describing one, and besides, 
this particular affair presented no features 
of unusual interest. Mrs. Mostyn was an 
old hand at such entertainments, and every- 
thing was just as it ought to have been. 
Nothing had been forgotten, the salt and 
sugar kept as strictly apart as two respoct- 
able Britons who have not been introduced, 
no one’s dress was spoilt, the salad was a 
success—in a word, there was absolutely 
nothirg to grumble at. And as a picnic, 
like a nation, is happiest when it has no 
history, ours was unanimously voted a 
triumph in its line. Still, it was’ a trifle 
dull, and certain of the older members of 
the company protracted their meal to such 
a length that I almost fretted myself into 
a fever. It was impossible to sit there 
quietly and watch old Mr. Gormaa Dycer 
chump, chump, chumping away, with the 
thought of the coming important interview 
ever on my mind, Now that I had braced 





myself for the plunge, I wanted to get it 


over at once, and it was intensely annoying 
to have to stand shivering on the bank, so 
to speak, while Mr. Dycor and his kind 
ate their way steadily through the bill of 
fare. There was something so provoking 
in their self-satisfied appearance and their 
occasional small jokes between bites, that 
in a few minutes more I should certainly 
have got up to throw something at them, 
had not my mother suddenly remembered 
some order she wished to give her coach- 
mar, and sent me back to the hotel to 
deliver it, 

I set off with alacrity, for anything was 
better than sitting where I was, watching 
the animals feed. I calculated that 
Gorman Dycer and Co. were good for 
another quarter of an hour at least, so 
that I would be able to return in excellent 
time to mancuvre for an opening with 
Laura. But I was delayed longer than I 
had anticipated, and when I got back I 
found all the birds had flown. A few 
grooms and footmen ware packing things 
into baskets in a corner, but save for them 
the ground was deserted, though in the 
distance I could see one or two groups 
just vanishing into the woods. Evidently 
the party had only recently broken up ; 
but where was I to search for the only 
member of it I cared about? Was that 
eternal Dereham with her? Hadshe gone 
to the Wishing Well, or the Abbots’ 
Seat, or the woods ? 

I determined to beat the woods first, 
and set out with hasty strides, walking 
with my head bent and looking neither 
to right nor left, till—bang! I ran up 
against some one just beneath the ivy- 
covered tower. 

“ Hulloa, where ‘are you off to, Pongo? 
Why can’t you keep your eyes open?” 

It was Dereham! Then he was not 
with Miss Ferrers after all! The relief 
was so great that I welcomed him with 
positive effusion. 

“But where are you going?” I asked, 
after a few minutes’ talk, “I am going 
after the rest of the party, but you seem 
to be coming away from them.” 

“ Ye-yes,” he admitted, after 2 moment’s 
hesitation. ‘I want a quiet smoke, that’s 
all, and I’m going up here to get it.” 
And he pointed at the tower, the door of 
which stood open. 

“ Why, that’s unusual,” I cried. “I’ve 
never seen that door open before in all 
my many visits. I wonder what the 
reason is ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know; but as it’s an 
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opportunity that may not occur again I 
intend to take advantage of it,” 

‘But it’s very unsociable conduct, you 
know,” I went on, still in high good- 
humour. “ Why withdraw yourself from 
the festive scene you are so well fitted to 
adorn? Why waste on the desert air the 
sweetness of your prime cigars }” 

‘Thank you, Pongo,” he interrupted 
hastily, pointing with his stick through 
the tower door, “I’m going to smoke a 
cigar up at the top, and you won't mind 
my saying that I infinitely prefer a quiet 
smoke to all your—er—vapouring.” 

“Bah! go if you will,” I muttered, as 
his figure disappeared. ‘TI will not throw 
my pearls before swine. And now for 
Laura Ferrers. At all events, it’s a 
comfort to know that Dereham’s out of 
the way for the time being. Ob, if I 
could only manage to keep him where he 
is for an hour or so! Oh, for the days of 
magicians and slaves of the ring! If I 
could transport him a few thousand miles 
by merely saying a word, or had some 
spell for turning him iato stone, or sending 
him off to sleep for a fow hundred years, I 
might be happy yet.” 

With a sigh I turned to go, when I 
found myself face to face with a little, 
elderly, withered-up man, who had just 
laid down a wheelbarrow full of tools. I 
recognised him at once as M:Tavish, the 
custodian of the ruins, and gardener of the 
grounds lying about them—a cross old 
Scotchman, whom long experience of the 
British beanfeaster bad made something of 
a cynic, 

“ Are any of your psir-r-ty up yonder?” 
he asked, brushing past me to throw the 
tools into a receptacle prepared for them 
beneath the dilapidated steps. 

“Why do you ask?” I retorted, in the 
Scotch style, 

“Why do I ask? Weel, because I’m 
going to lock the door. That’s why I 
ask.” 

Lock the door! And Dereham was at 
the top, probably half-asleep already ! 
The old man would lock the door and 
wander away with the key, and I would 
have secured the time I so much desired. 
It was a great temptation, and yet I 
hesitated, 

“T thought it was to be left open,” I 
said. 

“Left open! What for wad we be 
doin’ such a fool’s trick as yon for? Do 
ye no kcn that we keep a’ the tools here? 
"Deed, it’s precious few we'd find the morn 





if we left the place open with so many 
folk about.” 

‘T can assure you your tools are safe so 
far as we're concerned,” I said, laughing. 
“ But I forgive your somewhat uncompli- 
mentary remark, You don’t know us.” 

“’Deed, I’m thinking it’s because I 
know you a’ too weel, I’ve no been here 
fifteen year for nothing!” 

Somehow I had failed to impress him. 
I decided to throw a slight tinge of 
hauteur into my tone of condescending 
familiarity ; but he was the first to speak, 
while I was looking round for a retort. 

“Noo then, sir,” he said, as he threw in 
the last tool; “are any of your pair-r-ty 
up there?” 

It was ‘‘now or never”; I had to make 
up my mind at once, ‘ Yes” or ‘ No.” 

‘*No,” I replied boldly, and the next 
minute the sturdy oak door was shut and 
locked and the old man was stumping 
off with the key. Dereham was locked in! 

I stood by the door and listened in- 
tently for some minutes for a shout or 
cry, but all was still. George had evi- 
dently not heard the closing of the door, 
and might be considered as safely out of 
my way for the next hour, at least. Full 
of hope I hurried after the little Scotch- 
man and overtook him a few hundred 
yards from the tower. I had a question 
or two to ask him before my mind would 
be quite at ease. 

“T think it’s a very good plan to keep 
that tower locked,” I began as I came up 
t> him. 

* Tm gey sure it is,” he replied. 

‘* For it certainly is not saie.” 

 Tt’ll last our time,” McTavish replied. 

“Quite so, quite so,” I admitted hastily, 
“with you to look after it, But still, it 
is not safe to climb about on, is it? Now 
I'm afraid, as some of our party have 
found their way to the top, the others will 
be sure to want to follow their example.” 

“ They’ll hae to want,” said the Scotch- 
man shortly. 

“Ah, but I'm afraid they’il give you a 
lot of trouble. They’ll be hunting for 
you to come and open the door, and 
bothering you, and shouting for you all 
over the placs,” 

“Dinna fash yersel’ about me, ma 
man,” ho replied. ‘They won’t fiud me 
about the groun’s, for I’m gaun hame till 
my tea. And as for their shouting, it’s 
little attention Til pay to it. I’m aye 
unco deaf when I’m at ma meals,” and he 
chuckled loudly. 
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This was evidently a Scotch joke, so I 
laughed heartily and declared that it was 
the best thing I had ever heard. Then, 
after a pause, given over to enjoyment of 
the jest, I said: 

“So if you hear people shouting for you, 
you won’t pay any attention ?” 

‘Nome. I'll come back when it suits 
me, and at my usual time, and no a second 
before—not if the whole pack of you was 
to yell yerselves hoarse after mo.” 

That was enough. After a few more 
words I left the custodian to pursue his 
path alone, and casting one guilty glance 
in the direction of the tower, hurried off 
to find Laura Ferrers, Dereham was safely 
disposed of, in all probability, until our 
party began to reassemble in the ruins for 
afternoon tea, and if only I could find 
Laura, I might at last hope to speak to her 
undisturbed. But where was she? I could 
not find her on the river banks; I toiled 
up the Abbots’ Seat without reward, visited 
the Wishing Well in vain, and wandered 
up and down the woods like one distracted, 
disturbing, and receiving wratbful glances 
from, more than one couple; but without 
finding her I sought. I had at various 
times come across every other member of 
the party, but still she, and she alone, 
eluded my “ patient search and vigil long.” 
She was nowhere to be found, and the 
golden minutes during which I could 
depend on Dereham’s absence were slipping 
fast away. Half an hour, an hour, an hour 
and a half, and still no Laura. Then I 
lost my head, and began wandering to and 
fro without method and with grim despair 
tugging at my heartstrings, till suddenly I 
heard a voice calling me by name, and 
starting from my gloomy reverie, found 
myself beneath the ruined tower. Like 
the murderer in the story-books, I had 
wandered back unconsciously to the scene 
of my crime. 

“IT say, Chugg,” said Dereham, bending 
over and speaking in wonderfully good- 
tempered tones, “I wish you would try 
and find that fool McTavish, or whatever 
his name is. He’s locked us up here.” 

“Us?” I repeated, a dreadfal foreboding 
seizing upon me, 

“ Yes,” Dereham answered ; “luckily he 
did not condemn us to solitary confinement. 
I’m afraid I wouldn’t have been so pationt 
if he had.” 

“Not alone!” I murmured, retreating 
several paces until I could command a view 
of the top, and there; seated beneath the 
tree and looking remarkably comfortable 





and contented, was the object of my 
search — Laura Ferrers. I had allowed 
them to be locked up together. 

‘No, not alone,” Dereham went on, 
looking irritatingly happy. ‘I found Miss 
Ferrers at the top here after I left you at 
the foot. But when, a minute or two after- 
wards, we went down to get away, we 
found the door locked. So we had to 
come back and make ourselves comfortable 
here till some one came to our assistance, 
You’re the first, and we’ve been here quite 
twenty minutes.” 

“Twenty minutes?” I said, “It is one 
hour and forty-five minutes since I left you 
at the foot of this confounded tower.” 

“Tmpossible, Chugg ; impossible !” 

“ Bat true,” I said with a sneer. “Time 
flies, you know.” 

“That's true,” he replied; “but Miss 
Ferrers and I don’t. So we'd be awfully 
obliged if you’d hunt out that McTavish 
fellow and get him to open the door, as 
that’s the only way we can get out. I 
wonder where the man is? I’ve been 
shouting for him for quite a long time, and 
couldn’t make him hear.” 

“ He’s gone to his tea, so he told me—I 
mean, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

‘Well, will you try to find him for us? 
Will you unbar the dungeon door and bid 
the prisoners go forth? Or, to woo you 
in the language of the Muses, suited to 
your poetic temperament : 


From this stone jug 
Release us, Chugg !” 


Wretched driveller! And I had been 
out-generalled by a thing like that. 

“Oh, I'll find him for you,” I answered 
sulkily enough. 

“Thank you, old chap. Warm weather, 
isn’t it?” 

Warm weather, indeed, during which I 
had been tearing up and down, searching 
for Laura while she was comfortably seated 
with my rival. He must have known that 
she was there when he ascended the tower; 
watched her up from a distance, and then 
followed her stealthily as a fox. That 
would account for his confusion when he 
met me, and his evident desire to cut 
short our conversation. So while I was 
congratulating myself on thus disposing 
of Dereham, he was, no doubt, actually 
proposing to Laura; and alas! I had done 
it all. In trying to keep them apart I had 
actually brought them together! For once 
I had been too clever ; it always was a fault 
of mine. 

I will not dweli upon the search for 
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McTavish. I roared myself hoarse, bellow- 
ing his name, without result ; and I had 
to walk all the way to his cottage— 
tormented all the time by the thought of 
Laura and Dereham seated comfortably in 
the shade together—where I found him 
enjoying an afternoon nap, from which he 
was only awakened with much difficulty. 

Well, George and Miss Ferrers were 
liberated at last, amidst plenty of chaff 
from several members of the party who 
had collected during my absence; but I 
could not join in the laughter, for I saw 
something in the faces of both that told me 
all my hopes were blighted. And I was 
right, as I soon learnt. That evening, as I 
was gloomily smoking in the garden after 
dinner, I was joined by Dereham, who had 
strolled over specially to see me, he said, 
though he was very slow about coming to 
the point. 

“ Well, Chugg,” he said at last, “‘ we've 
always been chums, haven’t we? Always 
been together at home, and school, and 
college, and all that kind of thing, eh?” 

“ Always,” I groaned, “always.” 

“And so I don’t think I could have 
any one better, or more suitable than you, 
if you'll accept.” 

Accept what ?” 

“To be sure, I haven’t told you. That’s 
odd. Well, look here; the long and the 
short of it is that I’ve proposed to Miss 
Ferrers, and been accepted.” 

‘©On the tower?” I asked. 

* Yes, on the tower. How did you 
guess? That was the place. I’ve been 
trying for weeks to say what I wanted, and 
somehow I’ve always funked it. Even 
when I found her up there alone I could 
hardly get a word out, and if that door 


j had been unlocked I never should. For 


before I had got much further than ‘What 
beautiful weather we're having,’ she had 
Bat when we got to 
the foot we couldn’t open the door, as you 
know, and we had to get back to the top 
again. Well, I wasn’t going to miss such 
a chance as that. I knew I would never get 
such another in a lifetime, and so I took 


{ the jump. Bless you, it was as easy as 
j anything, After the first few words the 


difficulty was to stop, and pretty soon we'd 
come to an understanding. I won’t bother 
you with what followed.” 
“Thank you,” I ejaculated with fervour. 
“Bot I certainly owe a debt of thanks 


to that Scotch angel.” 


“T never beard of a Scotch angel,” I 
said sourly, “I have always hoped that 





they, at least, left their accent behind them 
on earth,” 

“ Well, you know whom I mean. Call 
him the Knave of Spades, if you like—to 
speak by the card. But, upon my word, 
if it hadn’t been for him, I don’t believe 
I'd have been engaged for many a day to 
come yet—if at all. As it is, we intend to 
be married before Christmas.” 

All this was so much extra torture to 
me. It was quite evident that I had— 
all unconsclously—acted as a kind of 
Providence in bringing the lovers to- 
gether. 

“ But what do you wish to ask me?” I 
enquired. 

“ Ah, yes; to be sure. Well, as you're 
my best friend, will you also be my—er— 
best man?” 

His best man! Perish the thought ! 
Yet, could it be that he had been so 
wrapped up in his suit that he had not 
noticed my passion? My love had not so 
blinded me, but then I was certainly far 
more observant than George. Or had he 
noticed it, and did he wish to give me a 
chance of masking my discomfiture—of 
concealing my disappointment from the 
public view? In either case ought I not 
to accept his offer? If George was not 
aware that I had been his rival, defeat was 
not the time to proclaim that fact. Why 
should I proclaim my failure on the house- 
topes by putting on Manfred airs and 
refusing my food? If George did not 
know of my disappointment, no one need 
know it—save one. Laura must have 
been aware of my feelings towards her, 
and yet, strange as it may seem, she had 
deliberately chosen George. After all, she 
could not be the kindred soul I had hoped 
for, or she would not—— But all such 
thoughts are folly. At all events, she knew 
I loved her; but the fewer that knew that 
secret the better. 

“You want me to be your best man?” 
I asked, after a pause. “Does Miss Ferrers 
know ?” 

‘Not she. We were talking about 
something more inter—— I mean, I 
didn’t mention it. But, of course you will, 
won’t you ?” 

Yes, I would; my mind was made up. 
As the villain in the old melodramas used 
to say, ‘‘I would dissemble—ah, ah!” 
though, alas! for me no “time will come!” 
I turned to George with what was meant 
for a smile, but which, I fear, more closely 
resembled a snarl, and held out my hand. 

“T shall be delighted !” I said, 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


THE underground passage had been 
discovered by accident by Wilfred Egerton 
when a boy of fifteen. He had, for reasons 
of his own, kept the secret to himself for 
some years, only betraying it to his mother 
at last on the strict condition that she 
should not even mention its existence to 
his father. As by it ‘she was able to have 
at times stolen interviews with her son 
after he was forbidden his father’s house, 
she kept the secret faithfully. Ono more 
than one occasion he had spent a day or 
two in the underground chamber. Mra. 
Page—the housekeeper’s room being con- 
nected with the passage—was after a time 
let into the secret. It was only since the 
last trouble had fallen on Wilfred that 
Gilbert had learned it as well. After 
Wilfred’s disappearance from London, with 
the country in hue-and-cry against him, 
his mother, distracted by anxiety, used to 
visit the place continually, always imagin- 
ing that one day, if he had not been 
able to leave the country, hunted and 
despairing, he might fly to the old place 
for shelter. In her dread and anxiety she 
became less cautious, and one day, a week 
or two previous to the ball, Gilbert had 
surprised her at the summer-house, by 
which entrance she usually came and went 
to the underground room. She lost her 
presence of mind, and in her dreadful 
anxiety for Wilfred’s fate betrayed all to 
her son, beseeching him to spare his brother. 
Gilbert in all his life had never seen his 
mother break down as she did that day. 
She was half beside herself in her grief 
and terror. Before her tears and entreaties 
his own bitterness against his brother, his 
hatred for his crime, his respect for his 
father’s commands, yielded. He promised 
to help him should he need his assistance. 
As it happened, the very night of the ball 
he heard news of the fugitive. It was 
Molloy himself, the poacher, who had sent 
him, while the ball was going on, a note, 
telling him that Wilfred Egerton was in 
the neighbourhood. 

He and Wilfred had been friends as 
boys, playing many a wild and lawless 
trick together. Though Gilbert had not 
known it, the friendship still continued. 

Gilberts and Mrs. Page had been 
hurriedly discussing in his study the 





ill-spelt, hasty scrawl from the poacher, 
when Hope had appeared with Wilfred’s 
message. Since that night Molloy had 
disappeared, Gilbert knowing no more of 
his whereabouts than the police themeelves. 

Hope, after that reassuring smile up into 
Mrs. Page’s anxious face, crept through 
the archway and found herself in a bricked 
passage. The vaulted roof was so low 
that she could not stand upright ; the air, | 
heavy and mouldy, was close to suffocation. 
The passage was very old.. The walls and 
roof, in the light of the lantern, showed 
dark and slimy, except where monstrous 
patches of grey, glistening fungus, suggest- 
ing decay rather than living growth, spread 
over them. 

Here and there the damp of the earth 
had penetrated through cracks in the 
masonry, while in some places, the fissures 
having widened, tho earth itself had filtered 
through, lessening the space of the already 
low and narrow passage. 

The floor was flagged with stone, and ; 
this was in a fairly good condition. As 
she crept farther in, she saw that in some 
places there had been comparatively recent 
attempts made to repair the ravages of 
time. 

The passage apparently led for some } 
distance under the grounds, but in what 
direction Hope could not judge. She did 
not trouble ker head much with specula- 
tions. She hastened along, possessed by 
the thought of getting out of the horrible 
place as quickly as she possibly could. 

‘If I were a heroine, I should be as 
comfortable and as much at my ease as if 
I were—going to church,” she said once 
aloud, to cheer herself with the sound of 
her own voice. But the effect was so 
ghastly—the sound so mouffied and hollow 
—that she turned cold with. fright and 
hurried on still more recklessly, saying a 
little prayer to herself, and thinking that 
she would never wish in her life to act the 
part of a heroine again. With a sense of 
remorseful humiliation, even in the midst 
of her panic, she felt that the heroines she 
once had wished to emulate had been 
made of very different stuff to such a poor 
little coward as herself. But she found 
herself at last confronted by an oak door, 
studded with massive iron aails, of which 
Mrs. Page had told her. 

She proceeded to follow out the instruc- 
tions given her. She was to count these 
samo iron nails after a peculiar fashion, 
and on reaching a certain one she would 
find the spring that opened the decor. It 
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was with a relief unspeakable that she saw 
the heavy door yield at last to her efforts. 
It slowly swung open and she found 
herself on the threshold of Wilfred 
Egerton’s hiding-place, 

She saw a small apartment, its arched 


| roof supported here and there by stone 


pillars, It reminded her of a crypt, or a 
part of one, of some ancient church, She 
remembered that there was a tradition to 
the effect that a monastery had once stood 
on the site of the present house. 

There was little furniture, and that of 
an old-world date. 

A lamp of modern fashion, burning 
dimly now, and filling the air with the 
sickly fumes given off by oil-lamps when 
they have nearly burned themselves out, 
stood on a rudely-carved table of black oak. 
But for that, the sir of the subterranean 
chamber would have been fresher and 
sweeter than that of the passage. As it 
was, Hops drew it in with eager relief. 

In a deep recess was a low, broad, stone 
seat, like one of the coffer-shaped tomb- 
stones fitted into niches in the old churches, 
It might indeed have been an ancient 
tombstone. Ona it had been thrown a pile 
of rugs, and on them lay the wounded 
man, 

He lay motionless and silent, except for 
an occasional low moaning. His face 
flashed with fever, his eyes were closed, 
their dark lashes, curling thick like those 
of a beautiful woman, on his thin cheek. 

The coverlet had been tossed back, and 


‘ the blood-stained shirt and bandaged arm 


added to the ghastly effect. 

A mist sprang into the girl’s eyes as she 
stood looking pityingly down on him 

The heavy lids quivered and opened. 
Wilfred Egerton, bis dark eyes burning 
with fever, g2zod up at her. 

Hope, faiatly startled and confused, drew 
back a step asshe met them. In the course 
of her short and secluded life, at home and 
at school, she had naturally met few men. 
During her visit to Meadowlands she had 
made the acquaintance of a good many, 
but as yet she had never met any one with 
eyes so deep and dark and beautiful as 
those of Wilfred Egerton’s. Indeed, they 
were always the first feature noticed in his 
face. For a moment he stared up at her, 
the dark, irregular brows drawn and frown- 
Ing with physical pain. Then slowly a 
light of recognition once more awoke in 
them. 

“ You helped me—the other night?” he 
said, his voice weak and hoarse, 





“Last night,” she said gently. 

“ Last night——” 

His head turned restlessly on the pillow, 
and Hope’s ears caught a muttered sound, 
which her charity vainly endeavoured to 
construe differently. She felt that she 
was beginning to make acq1aiutince with 
a hitherto unknown side of masculine 
humanity, and for a moment she thought 
that both Mr. Gilbert and Mr, Wilfred 
Egerton were very wicked young men. 
Thera was a slight severity in the fair 
young face as she proceeded to carry out 
Mrs. Page’s instructions. 

Perhaps the wounded man noticed it, 
as he lay watching her unpack the basket. 

“ Last night only?” he said. “ It seems 
days ago. It is enough to make a 
man——” 

His eyes closed again, and he went 
deadly pale, 

Hope ran to his side. She moistened 
his lips with brandy. Tae unorthodoxy 
of his language was forgotten. The 
motherhood in her, that lies, or should lie, 
at the heart of the veriest child-girl, took 
possession of the suffering, helpless man, 
ministering to him as naturally and as 
simply as if the wide difference in their 
positions—he the man of the world, who 
had drunk the cup of life to its dregs, 
and she the inexperienced girl just out of 
the school-room—no longer existed. 

She arranged his pillows and persuaded 
him to eat a few mouthfuls of jelly, 
placing all that he might require within 
reach, and bathed his aching head with 
the eau-de-Cologne Mrs, Page had sent. 

He revived wonderfully. His voice 
grew stronger. He insisted on sitting up, 
acd confessed with a laugh—which, though 
weak and hoarse, recalled to Hope the 
description his mother had given of it— 
that the reason he was in so exhausted a 
condition when she came in was that, half- 
mad with his caged and helpless condition, 
he had risen and walked about, only to 
find himself, the strength of impatient fever 
burned suddenly out, in a state of com- 
plete prostration. 

Hope reproved him with the moat 
delicious little air of austerity for his 
folly. 

“T won't do it—if you'll promise to come 
again—soon,” he said, lying back like a 
tired child on the pillows. 

Then something which he had hitherto 
overlooked struck him. 

“I wonder you could do it.” He looked 
at her with a kind of mingled wonder and 
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bitterness. “It wasn’t worth it—that 
mouldy, rotting old passage —and—of 
course,” with that faint, hoarse laugh again, 
only with the amusement left out of it, 
“vou know——” 


She flushed. 
‘*‘Of course——” he closed his eyes for 
a moment. “They were all awfully good 


to me, weren’t they?” looking up at her 
again. 

She was shocked and repelled by the 
ugly sneer in the pale mouth. 

‘*Oh,” he said in a softer note, “ But 
you don’t know. If there is a hell upon 
earth for a man, it is in finding himself 
dependent on the goodness of those who 
hate him.” 

“How can you say that? Your 
mother——” with passionate indignation. 

“ Ah, yes—mother!” an indescribable 
change in his voice and smile, “I can 
guess what she——” he closed his eyes 
and turned away his head a little, 

Hope gave him all the tender messages 
his mother had sent, and explained why 
none of them had been able to come back 
to him. She knew that Gilbert and Mrs, 
Page had been with him the previous night. 
They had gone to him after the last guest 
had retired to rest, and stayed until the 
house had been taken possession of by the 
police that morning. Gilbert, who knew 
something of surgery, had done all that he 
could do for his brother. 

But Wilfred had no message for him. 

“Tell mother I’m all right,” he said, as 
Hope, who had stayed longer than she 
had promised to do, prepared to start back 
through the old passage. “And she’s 
not to fret—and poor old Page, too, and 
you.” His dark eyes rested on her face, 
and again she flushed faintly, though she 
was growing accustomed to the admiration 
of men. Then a queer look crossed his 
face. ‘Don’t you bother to come either, 
That mouldy old passage is enough to 
frighten a girl out of her senses,” 

Hope, knowing it was bad for him to 
talk so much, hurried away. It was not 
till she had passed through the heavy 
door, and allowed it to close bebind .her, 
that she remembered her lantern. 

Her first impulse was to return for it; 
but she was afraid of disturbing the 
patient again. And, after all, she could 
not lose her way. 

It was not a pleasant thought, however, 
that of traversing the noisome, suffocating 
darkness of that underground passage, To 
stumble along, guiding herself by her 





hands, all the time shrinking in repugnance 
—_ touching these slimy, fungus-spotted 
walls, 

Fancies full of horror seized her as she 
crept along. What if there were rats? 
She had heard of them haunting under- 
ground dungeons. Hungry rats! They 
had been known to attack men in the 
dark—— 

No—she must not think of ‘such things, 
But surely the air was growing heavier— 
darker. Suppose, by chance, the means 
by which it was even thus scantily venti- 
lated were cut off—suppose anything went 
wrong with the spring and Mrs. Page 
could not raise the door, and she were 
shut down there, till—— 

She stumbled against the archway at 
last! It was time. She felt choking. 
The air was growing unbreathable, She 
crept through the low archway, unconscious 
of the bruises she had received as she fell 
against the edge of the arch, driven by an 
overmastering desire for a breath of fresh 
air. She could endure no more. 

She reached the iron ladder. All about 
her was pitch darkness. The trap-door 
was still closed. 

What was Mre. Page doing? Had she 
forgotten? It was cruel to keep her there. 
Burning fingers seemed to be clutching at 
her throat ; lights began to flash and dance 
before her eyes; an iron band was closing 
about her temples. 

Her lips parted. No—she had promised 
not to call. She must wait till they came 
for her. 

The dark, sad eyes of Wilfred Egerton 
seemed to be looking entreatingly at her 
through the darkness. She could not see 
them, but she could feel them. How they 
were staring at her ! 

She gave a little choking .laugh—and 
then her father stood by her. 

“‘T mustn't call, father,” she said, only, 
curiously enough, she did not hear her 
own voice, though she felt that she was 
speaking very loudly and _ distinctly, 
“ because of Wilfred Egerton.” 

Her father’s face grew dark and fierce, 
and then it vanished. 

Hope lay unconscious at the foot of the 
ladder. She had kept her promise, and 
Wilfred Egerton was saved. 

She came to herself with the summer air 
playing on her face, 

She opened her eyes languidly. She was 
lying on the soft turf in the cool shadow of 
a great beech, Hor face and hands were 
wet. 
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Gilbert Egerton was kneeling beside her, 
and was in the act of dipping her hand- 
kerchief again into an old-fashioned bowl 
holding water. 

He looked seriously disturbed. Other- 
wise he was bathing her hands and face 
with a most professional gravity and 
dexterity. 

* You had better not sit up yet,” he 
said, his usually rather slow voice quickened 
into actual energy. 

She had made a sudden effort to rise, 
But her head was swimming. He put out 
his arm hastily and caught her as she sank 
back. Half unconsciously she rested against 
him, and now that his immediate anxiety 
was over, it began to dawn upon him that 
there was something rather agreeable in 
the position so far as he was concerned. 
Besides, during the last half-hour he had 
been forced to reform his previous opinion 
of her. But, unfortunately, an opposite 
conclusion was slowly forming in the con- 
fused thoughts of the pretty head resting 
against his shoulder. An annoyed con- 
viction took shape in Hope’s mind that 
she had been very silly, and in its train 
the revolt of a woman’s fastidious reserve 
at finding herself in such a position, and 
she suddenly raised herself from the en- 
circling arm. She was close to the old 
summer-house. He saw the astonished 
question in her face. 

“There is another way out of the 
passage,” he said, methodically wringing 
out the handkerchief and flapping it in the 
hot sunshine. Then he spread it out on 
the turf to dry. “It is hidden among the 
rocks,” Then he explained. 

Dornton had entered the housekeeper’s 
room just after she had left it, 

Rightly or wrongly, Mrs. Page had been 
convinced that he suspected something. 
She did not dare turn him out, fearing to 
confirm his suspicions, and he was so 
pleasant and agreeable that she could find 
no reason good enough for summarily 
getting rid of him. 

At first she trusted that he did not mean 
to stay long, for he made no attempt to sit 
down, Asill luck would have it, however, 
the butler came in to ask if she were ready 
to sce the servants, and by an apparently 
careless question of Dornton’s, the butler 
betrayed to him the fact that she always 
saw them at a certain hour on this day, to 
pay their wages and make any alterations 
she thought fit in her management. 
Dornton begged her not to let his 
presence disturb her, and sat down in the 











very arm-chair placed over the secret 
entrance to the underground passage. Mrs, 
Page was beside herself with terror and 
anxiety, both for Hope and her young 
master. She was more and more convinced 
that Dornton’s presence there now was not 
accidental. It was wit against wit. The 
slightest change from her usual routine 
might be fatal. She did not dare do more 
than give the detective a pretty decided 
hint that he was in the way. He blandly 
ignored it. She dared not be openly rude 
to him, for Mr. Egerton had given her, as 
well as the rest of the household, stern 
orders not to disobey or interfere with 
him in any way, so terribly sensitive he 
was on the subject of the police having 
suspected that it was in his house that the 
criminal was being sheltered. 

The fact of having to hide from her 
master, as well, the presence of the 
fugitive there, made her position still more 
difficult. The least thing might rouse his 
suspicions, too. Hope must be sacrificed. 
Her only consolation was that the girl 
would assuredly return to the secret room 
should she find it impossible to wait in 
the passage. She did not dare think of 
the possibility of the girl getting terrified 
and calling for help. But all the time she 
was transacting her business the dread of 
it haunted her. 

Dornton stayed on. He took out his 
note-book as he sat there comfortably at 
ease. By-and-by he fell asleep. 

As soon as she had finished her business 
she went to find Gilbert Egerton, leaving 
the detective still peacefully slumbering. 
She hurriedly explained to him the state 
of affairs, and then returned to the house- 
keeper's room. 

Dornton was still there asleep. He 
seemed scarcely to have stirred, and she 
began to hope that she had, after all, been 
mistaken, and that his presence there had 
been accidental, after all. 

In the meantime, Gilbert Egerton had 
hurried to the rescue of Hope, He had 
entered the passage by an entrance under 
the summer-house. He had found her 
insensible at the foot of the ladder. He 
did not explain how he had carried her 
from there out into the open air. 

Bat Hope’s imagination filled in the 
details, Her gratitude for his help was 
chilled by the feeling that she must have 
given him a good deal of trouble, and a 
very great sense of irritation that it should 
have been Mr, Gilbert Egerton of all men 
to whom she was indebted. But genuine 
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vexation at her own want of heroism soon 
overpowered all else, 

“T was so afraid,” she said truthfully, 
when he politely made some remark about 
; the closeness of the air, ‘I was horribly 
afraid. If it had not been for your brother 
I am certain 1 never could have done it. It 
did not feel so nice, being ‘a heroine,’ as I 
used to think it would be,” rising with a 
half-shamed laugh. 

But his face had grown black as 
thunder. 

“You shall not be allowed to sacrifice 
yourself again,” he said, in a voice she 
could hardly recognise as his. 

She stared at him, startled and curious; 
then the burning, unhappy eyes of the 
wounded man seemed to be looking at her 
again, and she could think only of his nesd 
and sufferings, 

“ How can you be so hard-hearted, Mr. 
Egerton?” she exclaimed breathlessly. 
‘* Oh, I believe you hate your brother! ” 





‘“*T sometimes think I do,” he said. 
He had come only a short time before | 
from a visit to Eason, The man was un- 
conscious, and the doctor had little hope of | 
his recovery. Should he die—— | 

But he forced his thoughts from the 
possibility. It touched the complications - 
of his brother’s position with a still more | 
lurid light. 

* Exson was one of our beast friends 
when we were boys,” he said deliberately. | 
“ He gave us our first lessons with rod and | 
gun. There was not, I do believe, a thing 
we could have asked that he would not 
have done for us then, or afterwards. He | 
has been one of my father’s most faithful 
and devoted friends and servants.” 

She stood looking at him, her face still 
pale with the act of heroism she had per- 
formed so simply; the sunlight falling 
through the foliage overhead, and playing 
beautifal and bewildering tricks with her 
hair, and shining into her eyes, as they 
gazed straight at him full of reproach and 
scorn, But as he went on, the passion of 
indignation in them changed slowly into 
something deeper—a look of horror. 


‘Mr, Egerton! Ob, how wicked you 
are! Do you mean to say that you believe 
your brother—shot—deliberately? Oh, I 
never want to speak another word to you; 
and I will not, if I can help it!” turning 
away with a gesture of illimitable con- 
tempt and loathing. 

He stood there for a full minute with a 
curious blank look in his eyes. 

It was an odd thing to think of out 
there, on that sunny, peaceful afternoon, in 
the English garden. But there came back 
to him the memory of the moment when, 
under a blazing Egyptian sky, the first 
shell with which he had ever made active 
acquaintance came screaming through the 
air, burying itself in the sand a few yards 
from him, and he had found himself 
covered with the blood of the man—his 
closest friend—who a moment before had 
been laughing at something he had said. 
For one instant earth and sky had seemed 
to melt into one blood-red, horrible 
haze, full of that shrieking of shells 
tearing through the air, and for that one 


‘instant he had asked himself where the 


good of it all came in. What was the 
value of a man’s courage, and honour, and 
rectitude when one of those shells came 
crashing through flesh and bone, and left 
him only a mass of bloody clay # 

The thought had passed in a second, 
and the next he was ready to fight with 
the best of them. 

The blackness of that moment of despair, 
cowardice, blasphemous scorn, seemed to 
touch him again. Only instead of the 
death-cry that had choked the laughter of 
his friend, he heard the contempt and 


‘ horror in the voice of the little girl whose 


presence under his mother’s exclusive roof 
had roused first merely a languid surprise. 
It was only when the storm and rush of 
conflicting feelings—that stirring of his 
soul to its depths, which can transform a 
men into a hero or a coward, according as 
the circumstances or his own peculiar 
idiosyncrasies determine —had subsided, 
that he was able to collect his thoughts 


‘and follow her. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS 


IN THE 


TREATMENT of OBESITY. 


Our corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to positively lose 
two stone in about a month with the greatest possible benefit in 
health, strength, and muscle, by a comparatively new system. It 
is a singular paradox that the patient, returning quickly to a healthy 
state, with increased activity of brain, digestive and other organs, 
naturally requires more food than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, 
he absolutely loses in weight one to two pounds daily, as the weighing 
machine will prove. Thus there is no suggestion of starvation. It is 
an absolute success, and the author, who has devoted years of study 
to the subject, absolutely guarantees a noticeable reduction within 
twenty-four hours of commencing the treatment. This is different 
with other diseases, for the patient, in some cases, may go for 
weeks without being able to test whether the physician has rightly 
treated him, and may have derived no real or apparent improve- 
ment in health. Here, we repeat, the author guarantees it in 
twenty-four hours, the scale to be the unerring judge. The treat- 
ment aims at the actual root of the disease, so that the super- 
fluous fat does not return when discontinuing the treatment It is 
perfectly harmless. We advise our readers to call the attention 
of stout friends to this, because, sincerely, we think they ought to 
know. For their information we may say that, on sending cost 
of postage (fourpence), a reprint of press notices from some 
hundreds of medical and other journals—British and foreign—and 
other interesting particulars, including the “recipe,” can be had 
from a Mr. F. C. RusseEtt, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.—Be/fast News Letter. 


A POSITIVE CURE FOR CORPULENCE. 


Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or alleviation for stoutness will be 
heartily welcomed. We have recently received a well-written book, the author 
of which seems to know what he is talking about. It is entitled, ‘‘Corpulency 
and the Cure.” and is a cheap issue (only 4d.), published by Mr. F. C. Russell, 
of Woburn House, Bedford Square, London. Our space will not do justice to 
this book ; send for it yourself. It appears that Mr. Russell has submitted all 
kinds of proofs to the English press. The editor of the Zad/et, the Catholic 
organ, writes :—‘* Mr. Russell does not give us the slightest loophole for a doubt 
as to the value of his cure, for in the most straightforward and matter-of-fact 
manner he submitted. some hundreds of original and unsolicited testimonial 
letters for our perusal, and offered us plenty more, if required. To assist him to 
make this remedy known, we think we cannot do better than publish quotations 
from some of the Jetters submitted. The first one, a marchioness, writes from 
Madrid: ‘* My son, Count , has reduced his weight in twenty-two days 
16 kilos—z.¢., 34 Ib.” Another writes: ‘* So far (six weeks from commencement 
of following your system) I have lost fully two stone in weight.” The next (a 
lady) writes : ‘*I am just half the size.” A fourth: ‘*I find it is successful in my 
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case—I have lost 8 lb. in weight since I commenced (two weeks).” Another 
writes: ‘*A reduction of 18 lb. in a month is a great success.” A lady from 
Bournemouth writes : ‘‘I feel much better, have less difficulty in breathing, and 
can walk about.” Again, a lady says: ‘‘It reduced me considerably, not only 
in the body, but all over.” The author is very positive. He says: ‘‘ Step on 
a weighing machine on Monday morning and again on Tuesday, and I can 
guarantee that you have lost 2 Ib, in weight without the slightest harm, and 
vast improvement in health through ridding the system of unhealthy accumula- 
tions.” —Cork Herald, August 27th, r892. 


*GOOD NEWS FOR STOUT PEOPLE.” 


It does not follow that a person need to be the size of Sir John Falstaff to show 
that he is unhealthily fat. According to a person’s height so should his weight 
correspond, and this standard has been prepared by Mr. F. C. Russell, of 
Woburn House, Bedford Square, London, W.C., so that any one can see ata 
glance whether or no he is too stout. People in the past have been wont to 
regard fatness as constitutional, and something to be laughed at rather than to be 
prescribed for seriously ; but this is evidently an error, as persons whose mode 
of life has caused a certain excess of flesh require treating for the cause of that 
excess, not by merely stopping further increase, but by removing the cause itself. 
It is marvellous how this ** Pasteur ” and “ Koch” of English discoverers can 
actually reduce as much as 14 Ib. in seven days with a simple herbal remedy. 
His book only costs 4d. stamps, and he is quite willing to afford all information 
to those sending as above; it is really well worth reading.—/orget-Me-Not, 
November 19th, 1892. « 


“THE” CURE OF OBESITY. 

Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C., has long been famous for his remedy for the cure of obesity. Those who 
suffer from this difficulty will, by sending 4d. to the above address, receive Mr. 
Russell’s pamphlet, containing testimonials from a great number of persons who 
have been benefited by the treatment, as well as a recipe for it. It matters not 
what be the weather or season, those who are troubled suffer equally in hot 
weather and in cold; in summer they are. overburdened by their own weight, in 
winter bronchial ailments are set up through the least cold, as the air tubes are 
not free to act as they would otherwise do, without the internal obstruction. 
Mr. Russell undertakes that persons under his treatment should lose one stone a 
month in weight, and that their health, strength, and activity should be 
regenerated.— Young Ladies’ Journal, August 12th, 1892. 


CONVINCING es TO REDUCE ONE’S 


We have read a very sensible, pithy, and practical treatise on the successful 
treatment of obesity, which the writer rightly deems a disease. Having pointed 
out the many disddVantages—some serious enough—of existing so-called, and, as 
radical cures, ineffectual remedies, the author proceeds to enumerate the 
advantages of his own remedy, which he claims to be a specific cure. He remarks 
very pertinently :—‘‘ All the thinning systems previously enumerated do not 
profess to cure the disease, but merely to reduce the amount’ of superfluous fat. 
It is purely vegetable, contains no poisons, and has no deleterious effect on the 
most delicate subject, and is free from objections of any kind, and is neither 
aperient, weakening, nor sickly. It contracts the musculous fibre of the stomach, 
proves tonic, causing a development of the muscular power, and a much more 
healthy action of the organs.” This is very much to the same purpose indeed, 
and backed up as it is by a number of testimonials, which are vouched for as 
perfectly authentic, should be held as conclusive evidence of the absolutely great 
merits of the system here indicated. The little brochure, ‘*‘ Corpulency and the 
Cure,” is well and intelligently written. ‘The system has evidently much to 
commend it, and for one thing it has the enormous advantage of being perfectly 
pleasant, and not in any way interfering with the usual habits of the person 
adopting this form of treatment. We can strongly recommend all who are 
suffering from any form of corpulency to send for this treatise. The cost is only 
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4d. stamps, and the book is pubiished by Mr. F, C. Russell, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London. He guarantees a loss of 2 lb. to 14 1b. 
the first week of his treatment, so that one does not risk much.—//swch Journal, 
September 24th, 1892. 


CURIOUS EFFECTS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
CORPULENCY. 


The old-fashioned methods of curing obesity were based upon the adoption of 
a sort of starvation dietary. Would any reader now believe that by the new and 
orthodox treatment a stout patient can take almost double his usual quantity of 
food, and yet decrease one or two pounds of fat daily for a time? This is very 
singular, and directly hostile to previous opinions held by medical authorities, 
yet it isa fact. The author of the comparatively new system in question explains 
that the person under treatment is restored to a healthier state in the small space 
of twenty-four hours, having lost probably 2 lb. of superfluous deposit, the 
organs display great activity, and more food is required. By standing on a 
weighing machine the proof of reduction is incontrovertibly shown daily. In 
serious cases a 5lb. to 10 lb. weekly loss is registered until the person approaches 
his or her normal weight, then the diminution becomes less pronounced, the 
muscles firmer, the brain more active, less sleep is desired, and finally a cure 
effected. Compiled reprints of medical and other journals and _ interesting 
particulars, including the ‘‘ recipe,” which is quite harmless, can be obtained 
from a Mr. Russell, of 27, Store Street, London, W.C., by enclosing 4d. stamps. 
We think our readers would do well to call their corpulent friends’ attention to 
this.—-Staffordshire Sentinel. 


MADAME BAYARD, the Busy Bee, Editress of ‘‘Weldon’s 
Magazine of Fashion,” writes :— 

** Repeatedly do inquiries reach me for the cure of obesity ; therefore all ye 
troubled ones listen how superfluous fat or corpulency, as you may term it, may 
be got rid of without semi-starvation, alteration of habits, &c. By following 
Mr. Russell’s instructions you can not only reduce your weight and superfluous 
fat, but the disease, as he calls it, seldom returns. Now everyone has a great 
horror of medicine, for generally speaking it is dreatifully nasty, so we cannot 
wonder at Macbeth saying, ‘ Throw physic to the dogs. I'll none of it,’ for the 
very name makes one shudder and think of the disagreeable doses they have 
been forced to take from time to time; but the medicine I am going to mention 
to reduce corpulency is an exception to the rule, for it is a most refreshing, 
pleasant, and wholesome drink which can be taken with one’s meals just as you 
would take wine, beer, &c., and as soon as twenty-four hours after taking this 
medicine a reduction of weight is noticeable, and gradually is the corpulency 
got rid of never to return. Now this medicine is prepared entirely from simple 
plants and vegetables, therefore cannot be the least injurious or objectionable 
to the most delicate stomach, and really no one need hesitate in giving it a 
fair trial, while reduction in weight and fat is certain. Indeed, it is a 
noticeable fact that after taking this preparation for a little time a most 
remarkable and extraordinary intelligent facial improvement takes place; the 
eyes are brighted, the features sharper and more clearly defined, and the 
complexion really beautiful. The pyhsical condition of the patient will have 
undergone a complete change ; there will not be that painful puffing and shortness 
of breath after walking or going up the stairs, and as the fat decreases, a pro- 
portionate strength, vivacity, and liveliness of disposition will increase, the now 
unimpeded muscles will get fair slay, health will be unimpaired, and the general 
improvement in personal appearance will be most satisfactory. And since this 
remedy is so simple, so nice, and so satisfactory, no one need suffer from 
corpulency.”’ 








Mr. F.C. RUSSELL’S address ts Woburn House, 2'7, Store Street, London, W.C., 
and on sending 4d. stamps, a reprint of Press Notices from some hundreds of 
Medical and other Journals (British and Foreign), and other interesting 
particulars, including the “‘ recipe,” wiil be forwarded to all applicants. 






















































































































































































































































Successful Corpulency Treatment. 


One of the leading London daily 
papers has an article which treats briefly 
of some of the many methods for check- 
ing or reducing corpulency, and although 
no absolute remedy is suggested, it is no 
doubt sufficiently interesting for unduly 
stout individuals to study the various 
systems advocated in modern times, from 
Banting up to the present date. 

We must point out, however, that, after 
all, these so-called Systems referred to are 
simply a series of dietary régimes more 
or less rigorous in their character, which, 
though probably efficacious in effecting 
a temporary reduction of the superfluous 
fat, are open to the grave objection that, 
in some cases, such treatment is abso- 
lutely harmful, while not infrequently the 
rules laid down are so rigid as to make 
it quite impracticable for the business 
man or woman to conform to them, to 
say nothing about the extraordinary 
divergence of opinion which exists among 
those who are considered good authorities 
as to what a fat man should take, and 
what he should avoid. 

For instance, we find that Mr. Banting 
in his book (which was read so widely at 
the time) would not allow fat of any kind 
to enter into his dietetics; on the other 
land, a celebrated German doctor who 
followed him recommended freely the 
fats barred by Banting, and shortly after 
that, another well-known man, Ortel, 
steered a course between the two, and 
advocated a moderate use of fat as an 
article of diet. 

But, apart from these divided opinions, 
we ask ourselves whether any dietary, 
however skilfully the fats, albumen, carbo- 
hydrates, etc., may be proportioned, 
attacks the roots of the question? We 
fancy not. 

The fact seems to be that these are 
but the formulz of dietists of repute. 
We want more than this, we want a 
remedy for a disease. 

We have before us a book which 
throws a great light on the matter. The 
author, Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn 
House, 27, Store Street, London, W.C., 
in his earliest edition, clearly laid down 
that corpulency was a disease, and should 
be treated assuch ; and that suchis the 
case is now generally accepted. He 
asks us not to attach much importance 
to any system of dieting, which at best 
is onlya means of effecting a temporary 
reduction of fat. His book upse‘s ruth- 
lessly a lot of old-fashioned theories, 
For instance, he claims that those under 
his treatment eat more than before, and 
in perfect fairness proves this by the 
weighing machine. This quite upsets 
the continental savants’ ideas about 
must not eat this and that. He further 
claims, and actually demonstrates by the 
scale, that he removes 2lb, of unhealthy 





fatty deposit in twenty-four heurs, and 
asa result the organs become relieved 
and more active, and thus the person 


requires more food. 
not follow the author further into his 
work, as space will not permit, but we 
heartily commend his book to those who 
wish to study this important question in 


We regret we can- 


Mr. Russell advocates a simple vege- 
the ingredients of 
which he discloses without any secret, 
which attacks the seat of the disease, and 
is moreover a most invigorating tonic, 
and may be taken at all times by bot! 
His book is brimming over with 
practical information and advice, and the 
success of his treatment is beyond all 
doubt, judging from his excellent creden- 
tials and tens of thousands of original 


table preparation, 


The book only costs 4d.,post free,and is 
easily obtained by writing to the publish- 
ing department, Woburn House, Store 
Bedford Square, London, en- 
closing stamps for same. 


Cure for Obesity at Last. 


Now Monsieur Pasteur and great 
Mr. Koch, and all other ‘‘ made in Ger- 
many” cures, look well to your laurels, 
We have now an Englishman who has 
discovered a real remedy for corpulence. 
The proof of this is demonstrated by a 
person stepping on a weighing machine 
in twenty-four hours after commencing 
Not so with your ‘‘ dog- 
bite’ business, M. Pasteur, and not so 
your bacillic exterminator, Mr. 

The result of your investigations 
are comparatively cloudy. 
whether a person, for instance, would 
have died. from hydrophobia, and how 
is it that the inoculation 
to failon many occasions? 
cause the ‘‘cure”’ is not perfect. 
let all fat persons read ‘‘ Corpulency and 
the Cure,” published by F. C. Russell, 
our British Specialist, of Woburn House, 
Bedford Square, London, price only 4d., 
but worth twenty times as much. There 
you will find that an English chemist 
can remove 14 lb. of superfiuous fat and 
waste from the system in seven days, 
with herbs which you can gather in our 
British meadows. 
shown the Continental theorists 
their doctrines are untenable when they 
say that to reduce fat one must eat and 
The wind is completely out 
of their sails, for patients under Mr. 
Russell's treatment become more healthy, 
and their appetite improves immediately 
after the removal of the first 2lb. of un- 
healthy accumulation, and this happens 
in about twenty-four hours. 
this book. We have just had it brought 
under our notice; it is well worth reading. 
—Dover Express, September 23rd, 1892, 











He has likewise 





